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Tne events of the past few months are wonderful, even for this age of 
extraordinary events. The wisest and most profound statesmen present the 
most ridiculous appearance from the rapidity with which events stultify their 
most deliberate sayings. But a few months have elapsed since the prime 
minister of France, from his place in the tribune, gravely announced the 
necessity of the policy of supporting a monarchial government in Mexico, 
in order to establish the * balance of power” against the western republic. 
Almost while he is yet speaking, Mexico is swallowed up, seemingly without 
an effort, by the extension of American strength; every throne in Europe 
topples down, as if struck by the wand of Columbine; republicanism 
becomes universal, and M. Guizot himself an object of charity in London.* 
How little did that or any other man estimate the true state of affairs. Aus- 
tria, under the guidance of the world-renowned Metternich, had scarcely 
suppressed the little state of Cracow, when all Germany lights up with 
democratic enthusiasm—the Empire of Austria crumbles in the dust, and 
the representative of the Cesars truckles to the crowd for leave to remain 
yet a little while in the house of his ancestors. The King of Prussia who, the 
successor of the Great Frederick, but a few months since, in addressing his 
newly assembled “third estate,” most firmly and decidedly made known 
his unchangeable determination to preserve all the prerogatives that had 
descended to him, harangues the officers of the army amidst the populace, 
and exhorts them to “ join the popular party heart and soul.” The smaller 
princes are all deserting the “ divine rights,” abdicating their thrones, and 
avowing their democracy. Whicn the bold soldier of the Revolution had all 
these kings waiting in his ante-room until dinner was prepared, and then 


~ A late London paper states: “ We understand that on the day after the arrival of M. Guizot 
in England, a sum of £2,000 was paid to his credit, ata London bank, by some unknown 
friend. M. Guizot received almost at the same moment an anonymous letter from the party by 
whom the money was paid, stating what the writer had done, and another letter 
from the bankers, informing him that the money was in their hands. The entire small property 
of M. Guizot, there is much reason to apprehend, will be confiscated by the Nutional Assembly.’ 
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commenced an anecdote with the remark, ‘‘ When I was a sub-lieutenant 
in the regiment La Fere ”—a shudder was perceptible amidst the listening 
representatives of legitimacy at the idea of the plebeian origin of their master. 
In the same view the warrior of Francé writes to the actor Talma to come 
to head-quarters ; ‘“‘ You shall play to a pitfull of kings,” said he. In such 
estimation the man of the people held those monarchs whom the people 
have now learned to value as cheaply. Instead of a monarchy in Mexico to 
balance republicanism in America, Western Europe is become republican 
to balance despotism in Russia. It isto be remarked that this state of 
affairs has not now first taken place ; it has only been discovered to exist. 
All Europe has been supposed to be monarchial and loyal; an aecident 
discovers that monarchial principles do not exist; that democracy is uni- 
versal, and has but thrown away the old monarchial disguise in which it 
has been masquerading. 

The Revolution of 1776, by which the United States sprang into the 
world a great and united republic, was nearly the first practical blow which 
the old feudal system of government in Europe received. Its utter failure 
as a government was then universally predicted, and these predictions 
have been periodically renewed, even down to the present day, in spite of 
the annually increasing power and wealth of the republic. The perma- 
nence of the institutions of the country may, in a great degree, be ascribed 
to their distance from Europe, and the consequent inability of the govern- 
ments there to play upon public opinion, and to form parties imitmical to the 
well-being of the state. But for this circumstance the aristocrats of 
Europe would not have been contented with predictions; their busy agents 
would long since have fomented difficulties of a serious nature. From the 
first establishment of this government, however, the progress of popular 
rights has been rapid in Europe, and scarcely a year has elapsed without 
bringing with it some radical change in the relation of the people to their 
respective governments. The ground on which monarchy rested has been 
mined; the people have been busy at the base; and the world has fre- 
quently been startled, as some huge fragment crumbled down from the 
tottering fabric of feudalism, and at each successive change modifying the 
prerogatives of governments by divine rights, philosophers, historians 
and pampbleteers have recognized a new symptom of decay in nations, and 
of progressive relapse into that barbarism supposed inseparable from popular 
rule. The ‘age of economy” was hailed as the omen of evil when France, 
aroused by the struggles for liberty in America, awoke from the slumber of 
ages, and threw off the nightmare of aristocracy that had so Jong oppressed 
her. The economic principle, accompanying the progress of democracy, 
has gradually improved the condition of the people, while the aristocratic 
few have indeed much reason to deplore the change. After sixty years’ 
struggle, France, more intelligent and more subdued by experience, has 
again the mastery of her feudal tyrants, and again the Tory journals of 
England teem with the revived denunciations of liberty by the Tories of 
the past age. It is remarkable, while popular rights have been making 
such manifest progress in all countries, until sud 'denly aroused, they have 
been enabled to obliterate aimost the last traces of feudalism, that so far 
from the appearance of the predicted evils, the physical welfare of the people 
of all the countries has been promoted precisely in the degree in which 
“that generous loyalty to rank and sex—that proud submission—that dig- 
nified obedience—that subordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in 
servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom,” has been rooted out. 
These well-known and long admired words of Burke are the dainty phrase 
in which a sentiment, called familiarly “ flunkeyism,’’ is expressed—a very 
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costiy sentiment for any nation toentertain. The United States have never 
entertained it atall. The people have preferred dignified independence to 
“« dignified obedience ;”’ and throughout the length and breadth of the land 
equal numbers of human beings never, in any other country, enjoyed in so 
high a degree, both moral and physical comforts and blessings. This glo- 
rious example has exercised an important and wide-spread influence through 
out the civilized world. In vain has the press in European countries been 
restricted; in vain have republican publications been excluded, and no 
illustration of democratic prosperity been permitted to see the light. Every 
throb of the great republican heart has impelled the political circulation of 
Europe, nourishing and strengthening its nascent liberties. Not a vessel 
leaves our shores but carries thousands of letters that find their way into 
every hamlet and cot from the Texel to Odessa—fromm Cadiz to Elsinore. 
These missives go from relatives to the bosom of families and communities, 
each carrying with it a lesson in republicanism illustrated by the prosperity 
of the writer. These communications have turned the attention of the 
people of all countries to the people of the United States. Thiuse most 
enterprising of the oppressed have quit their homes, and with their families 
sought new habitations across the water in aland enjoying no advantages 
over the land of their birth except that of good government. Last year 
80,000 souls landed in New-York from the British Islands, and as many 
more from Europe. While such numbers leave the country in which they 
are oppressed, thousands remain, who seek in reforms at home the advan- 
tages which a portion look for in a foreign country. For fifty years this 
operation has been going on, and the extent to which re pub licanism and 
popular rights have spread in Europe, through its means, is revealed as it 
were by accident. 

The Postmaster-General, in his annual report, gives the number of 
letters forwarded through the mails from foreign countries for the year 1847, 
at 850,000, on which two cents each was charged in addition to the regular 
postage ; and the whole number of s ship letters is stated at 1,227,300. The 
number of letters that go from the United States to foreign countries is much 
larger than this, and cannot be less than 1,500,000 per annum. To all 

those who have, in visiting Europe, mingled with the people, sojourned in 
villages, and visited the cots of the peasants, the intense interest which all 
manifest in everything which appertains to America, is familiar. ‘The large 
majority of those who visit Europe travel in rapid conveyances to the prin- 
cipal hotels, read English papers, converse with En; alish waiters, and, if 
they mingle at all with | society, do so among those half Anglicised or Ame- 
ricanised by the number of visitors. ‘I’ hese persons race through the 
country, from hotel to hotel, vainly supposing that they see more of Europe 
than they could have done at Delmonico’s without leaving New-York. 

Such persons know nothing of the people of Europe, their manners, modes 
of thinking, social condition, or political aspiration. This information is 
to be obtained only by years of sojourning leisurely in the small towns and 
villages of the interior, forming permanent acquaintances among the honest- 
hearted peasantry, mingling iu the harvest homes, and partaking of general 
festivities, 

Frequently has it been our lot on entering a country inn, on a holyday, 
in the interior of Germany, to meet the rebuff of the host and the scowls of 
the assembled company, accompanied by the muttered malediction, ‘ Ver- 
damnter Englelander,’”’ and to observe, on repudiating the character of 
Englishman, and claiming that of a citizen of the United States, the uni- 
versal change of manner, “the hum of pleasure, the kindly welcomes on all 
sides, followed by numerous questions, while the most intense interest was 
manifest at all that relates to the United States and its people. The most 
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intense hate of England and the English, accompanied by the profoundest 
respect for America, is everywhere to be met with. In the remotest ham- 
lets of Germany aconsiderable degree of information prevails as to the 
state of affairs in the United States. This is the result of letters from 
friends and members of villages who have emigrated. Often have we been 
sent for by the hospitable voight of a village to be present at the reading 
of a letter from some emigrant from the village to America. The assem- 
bled neighbors, listening with profound attention, would, at its conclusion, 
ask innumerable questions of the great republic and its “ noble people, 
who had fought themselves free.’ At such a moment the heart swells 
within the bosom, and one feels indeed what it is to be an American. 
When the emigrant, after a few years sojourning here, visits his “ heimath 
land,” wondering crowds listen with profound respect to his travelled wis- 
dom. The general desire to visit America is thus enhanced, and republi- 
can enthusiasm promoted. 

This is the influence which, for more than a quarter of a century, has 
been republicanizing Europe, in defiance of, and almost unknown to, the 
government and its agents. It has been working silently in the deep re- 
cesses of the national heart, and its fruits are visible in the present state of 
Europe. 

That the great changes now being wrought throughout Europe can be 
ascribed only to the example and influence of the American Union there 
is no doubt. Yet the confederation of the United States is not the only 
republic which has been established the last sixty years; nor is it the only 
government in which the representative principle has been developed. 
Many republics have been organized on the American continents ; and 
France itself has had several constitutions that have met scarcely with 
better fate than the pronunciamentos of Mexico. The United States Re- 
public has however alone been successful. For nearly seventy years it has 
steadily progressed amidst perils of all sorts—amidst party strife, accompa- 
nied by foreign intrigues at home and wars abroad, it has rapidly risen in 
political strength and material wealth ; affording an eminent example of the 
success of popular institutions. The progress of the United States in num- 
bers and extent of territory, without apparently changing in any material 
degree the relative strength of the federal government, is an irrefragible 
proof that the stability of our system of government does not depend, as 
many would teach, upon either the number of those enjoying the right of 
suffrage, or of the acres over which their habitations are spread. The 
strength of the Union has withstood many trials. A mere handful of 
provinces, casually united in resistance to England, and on the point of 
falling to pieces when the necessity of resistance ceased, it acquired at 
that critical moment a new constitution, which knit the disjointed members 
firmly together. A second war, undertaken against the will of one-third 
of its component states, appeared to threaten it afresh with dissolution ; it 
ended in strengthening the Union, through a new infusion of national spirit, 
and by rousing a common sentiment, which absorbed sectional jealousies 
and passions. Next came the consummation of the victory obtained by the 
democratic party in their long struggle with the federalists—a victory re- 
garded by the latter as a prelude to the speedy destruction of the bond 
which it had been the principle of the former to vindicate and maintain. 
The result was a contrary issue ; for the state authorities, which could not 
long have endured the stricter yoke intended by the federalists, submitted 
easily to the modified control which the democratic party exerted in the 
central government. ‘The nation overflowed across the bounding Allegha- 
nies, and spread over the wide valley of the Mississippi, and it was pro- 
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nounced, by those distrustful of the stability of our institutions, that the ex- 
tension of empire would inevitably lead to disruption. Contrary to all an- 
ticipation, this very extension has preserved the unity of the republic. 
The growing separation of North and South, divided in interest, and with 
hostile feelings, fostered by knavish demagogues, was prevented from com- 
ing into direct collision by the introduction of the new Western States. 
This third and powerful element kept the others together in contiriuous har- 
mony , and, in the same manner, every subsequent addition has tended to 
strengthen the fabric rather than to loosen its materials. Hitherto the 
wider the dominion of the federation has spread, the greater the number of 
local interests and population comprehended within its boundaries, the less 
appears to be the probability that any particular local interest can threaten 
the stability of the whole. The chief element of cohesion, which has kept 
the federation together in its vigorous and rapid growth, has been the scru- 
pulous adhesion of all parties to the constitution, whose extreme elasticity 
enables it to comprehend within its limits so many interests, diversified by 
circumstances of settlement and climate. Whatever may have been the ex- 
asperation of party leaders, growing out of the defeat of political combina- 
tions for the elevation of particular individuals to office, no party has yet had 
the hardihood to lay hands upon the constitution directly. Disappointed candi- 
dates have at times petulantly exclaimed against particular provisions, to the 
operation of which they have ascribed their defeat, but they met with no 
sympathy fromthe people. It is true, that while America has continually ex- 
erted an influence that has tended to unsettle and ultimately destroy the ex- 
isting institutions of Europe, she has not altogether escaped retaliation. The 
emissaries of their English aristocracy, with the Exeter Hall associates, have, 
for near a quarter of a century, steadily striven to create a party in America, 
which should, by operating upon one of the institutions of the country, enter 
a wedge into the constitution, in the view, ultimately, to destroy the compro- 
mise of that instrument, and by so doing tend to sever the Union, and intro- 
duce sectional heart-burnings, separate legislation, and perhaps civil war. 
These agents have not been altogether unsuccessful ; a party, composed of 
the most reckless fanatics and unprincipled men, formed round English 
emissaries as a nucleus, actually exist among us; their creed is a violation 
of the terms of the solemn treaty of confederation. They are men who stop 
at no crimes, and whose open profession is that of ‘‘ man-stealing,” for the 
avowed purpose of destroying the Union. The preamble of the glorious 
constitution sets forth that this instrument is established to ‘insure domes- 
tic tranquillity,” and to this end in guaranteeing the institution of the south, 
enacts that those held to service in one state, escaping into another, shall 
be delivered up on the claim of the party to whom the service is due. The 
constitution is attacked not directly for the removal of the terms of compro- 
mise it contains, but indirectly by feloniously violating itsterms. This com- 
promise was, at the time of its adoption, indispensable to the security of the 
domestic interests and institutions of a large portion of the states. It was 
so vital to their preservation, that it is constituted a fundamental article, 
without which the Union could not have been formed and cannot exist. If 
the Union had not been formed and the states remained each sovereign 
and independent, with its own fiscal arrangements, its custom-houses and 
revenue officers, with every variety and degree of protective legislation for 
itself, and the most approved hostility against its neighbors, almost ceaseless 
war would have been the result, The attempt of one state to interfere with 
the description of property held by the citizens of another, would have been 
casus belli, and so fart from a flourishing Union, composed of twenty-nine 
states, there would possibly have continued thirteen military anarchies ; the 
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industry of each thoroughly “protected by the high tariffs against the ruinous 
competition” of the others. This state of affairs was clearly seen to be in- 
evitable, without a union, by those who strove to effect one; hence, to insure 
“ domestic tranquillity’’ was the prominent reason put forth in the constitu- 
tion for its adoption. The existence of a party, whose avowed object is, by 
violating this conservative clause, to set at nought the stipulation on which 
the bond of union is based, and to dissolve the federation into hostile govern- 
ments, is a singular anomaly in our history. The English emissaries, who 
concocted and gave consistence to this treasonable association, are still its 
active supporters, and one of them has recently been elected a member of 
Parliament, while his colleague, in New-England, suddenly assuming the 
trade of politics, was sent by the same agencies to Congress, where happily 
his individual profligacy was discovered sufficiently early to destroy his in- 
fluence with the party with which he professed to act. 

As however, on former occasions, the constitution has proved a safeguard 
against the dangerous ascendancy of men professing principles inimical to the 
national well-being, so has the growth of the country, by producing newer in- 
terests and different combinations, gradually undermined the influence which 
the sectional organization had exercised over the general direction of affairs, 
and sunk the importance of certain political circles in reference to the general 
interests. As this fact has become developed, the tendency of politicians to 
attempt to disunite the political affinities of the whole Union, and to draw 
more distinctly sectional lines as an element of party distinction, has been 
apparent. The same parties, who uniformly denounced the agitation of 
subjects tending to dissever political organization, gradually become the 
agents of aa attack upon the rights of a section without reference to party. It is 
undoubtedly true that the adhesion and harmony of the Democrati@party has 
hitherto been the instrament by which our institutions have been preserved in 
the progress of the nation. As we have before remarked, the lapse of time has 
demonstrated that those very measures which have been carried out by the 
persevering steadiness of the democracy, and which have been regarded as 
fraught with national ruin in their consequences, have proved almost the 
sole means of preserving the federal constitution and the integrity of the 
Union. This preponderance of party power has been attained only by strict 
adherence, not only to the letter, but to the spirit of the constitution. That 
instrument is the result of compromises of the interests of different sections 
—its essence and spirit is compromise ; and he is but a lukewarm American 
who weighs strictly the words of the document to find some unguarded 
point through which the rights of one state or states may be assailed to the 
jeopardy of the whole. That is not the American mode of sustaining a 
constitution. It is the Mexican, the Santa Anna and Louis Philippe mode 
of sustaining written constitutions, and its results are, the subversion of the 
government, the disgrace of the nation, and the political ruin of the actors. 
A distinctive feature of the whig party has ever been a Jatitudinarian construc- 
tion of the constitution—a straining of meaning so as to confer upon the 
central government powers not granted it, and which may operate in viola- 
tion of state rights, and in opposition to the spirit of the constitution. 
What avails it that parties to a contract bave made a stipulation to protect 
mutually their rights, if means are found to evade the stipulation, and in- 
jure that which they are meant to protect? The contract may nominally 
continue for a short time to exist, but its dissolution is not distant. The 
object of these attempts is, by changing the locality of political power, to 
influence or divert the expression of the popular voice in favor of some can- 
didate or political leader, different from what would be the case were the 
people left to the entire freedom of their choice. Every such attempt is an 
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attempt at fraud upon the right of suffrage; and however expedient it may 
be deemed for the moment, will fail in the end. The formation of a nor- 
thern party gradually by means of fostering prejudices against the south, 
through the fatal divisions of the democracy, has been frustrated by a dispen- 
sation of providence, which on more than on one occasion, seems to have 
specially and opportunely interposed in behalf of the great western repub- 
lic. The statute book of New-York is disgraced with an unconstitutional 
law, passed through the influence of those who sought personal aggrandise- 
ment at the expense of national disunion. The elements of the attempt are 
scattered, not destroyed ; but seem gradually to seek their natural affinities in 
the ranks of the whig party, and to point determinately at checking the ter- 
ritorial progress of the Union, coinciding with the whig policy of consoli- 
dating power in the larger states for the oppression of the smaller ones, 

The great difficulty in the formation of the constitution, was to adjust 
the relative power of the larger and smaller states. By the Declaration of 
Independence, each state was declared to be a free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent state. All were, therefore, independent of each other, and all 
equal in sovereignty ; and the high supporters of state rights maintained, 
in the convention, that all should be equal in power. The larger states, on 
the contrary, contended, that their numbers entitled them to the predomi- 
nance. The contention was so violent and obstinate, that at length the 
convention was brought to a stand. 

‘« General Pinckney proposed, that a committee, consisting of one mem- 
ber from each state, should be appointed, to devise and report some com- 
promise. 

“ Mr. L. Martin had no objection to a committee, but no modification 
whatever could reconcile the smaller states to the least diminution of their 
equal sovereignty. 

‘*Mr. Sherman, We are now at a fullstop. And nobody, he supposed, 
meant that we should break up without doing something. A committee he 
thought most likely to hit on some expedient.” 

The difference was reconciled by a compromise, by which the popular 
principle was made to prevail in the House of Representatives, and the 
equality of the states, as sovereigns, in the Senate. In the natural pro- 
gress of this country new states have multiplied rapidly, and the represen- 
tation of states in the Senate increased faster than of the people in the 
House. This has been violently denounced of late by the advocates of 
the large states as ‘‘ unequal representation,’ These senators represent, 
however, not the people, but the sovereignty of a state. There can be 
no degrees of sovereignty. A state is not the less independent because 
its people are not so numerous as those of another. New-York is not 
more sovereign because it has 2,600,000 people than Iowa, which has 
but 43,000. This is a specious argument put forth by those who wish to 
lose sight of the sovereignty of the state. The most difficult question, 
however, of all agitated in the convention, from the conflict of the larger 
and smaller states, was, as to the appointment of the executive. No less 
than eight different projects were proposed, and finally the advocates of 
states’ rights supposed they had prevailed, when a compromise between 
the larger and smaller states was decided upon. As the matter now 
stands, the advantage is given tu the larger states in the electoral col- 
leges, where the weight of numbers prevail; but the sense of each state 
is to be taken separately. Should this method fail, of electing the pre- 
sident by a majority of all the votes, then the compromise in favor of the 
smaller states takes effect, and the election goes into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where each state votes one vote. This is the compromise. 
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Those who voted for this, declared and believed that ‘‘ not in one case in 
fifty would the president be chosen in the first instance by the people.” 
The congressional caucus system of nomination, however, long interfered 
in controlling the presidential election. This the people condemned and 
destroyed, by electing General Jackson by nomination rising immediately 
from the people. National conventions have since, in some degree, con- 
solidated party action, and prevented what would generally be the case 
were no national party unanimity promoted by its action, viz., the throw- 
ing of the election into the House, and consequently into the hands of the 
smaller states. Thus the operation of the convention has been to insure 
the election of the candidate by the people in the electoral colleges, and 
therefore to defeat the views of those who, in framing the constitution, 
supposed that the election would uniformly fall upon the states im equal 
representation. Party unity in convention has therefore been the means 
of insuring the election by the people. Those aspirants whose views 
cannot be promoted by an appeal to the whole people, are they who seek, 
by fomenting dissensions, to defeat an election by the people, thereby 
throwing the choice of executive into the House. A new necessity then 
arises, viz., to oppose the admission of new states whose voice in the 
election will equal those of the larger states. Hence the bitter hos- 
tility to the annexation of Texas, followed by such collateral attempts as 
are hoped to be sufficient to exclude New Mexico and California. The 
new states voling in this right of sovereignty on equal terms with the old 
states for choice of executive, are now likely to hold an even balance. If, 
however, the march of the Union can be stayed; if the fruits of our a 
victories, the blood and toil of our gallant armies, can be thrown away ; 
short, if ‘the national welfare can be jeopardized, the national honor ie 
nished, the rights of a large portion of the people trespassed upon, and a 
desperate blow dealt at the spirit of the constitution, the political intents 
of a clique of aspirants after power may be promoted. 

In other countries the world has been afforded the frequent example of a 
violated constitution and political disorganization verging upon anarchy, 
to gratify the ambition of party leaders and dynastic despots. After an 
existence of more than seventy years, the United States has now just wit- 
nessed the germination of a political creed, the essence of which is an 
attack upon that constitution which has hitherto been the safety of the 
country. This creed is put forth in a most insidious manner, seeking to 
stab the Union under the cloak of constitutional defence. The results 
will show that the people of the United Sta‘es are not of the material to 
be made dupes to the sophisms of desperave political gamblers, whose 
lust for power would lead them to sacrifice their country upon the altar 
of their ambition, and that America is destined to be the most permanent 
republic as she is the first and greatest. 
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GROWTH OF STATES. 


In the very lively satire of Headlong Hall we have an amusing ac- 
count of the various opinions entertained as to the movements and des- 
tiny of the human race. The three great theories discussed in the novel 
are, Ist, that mankind are continually advancing in knowledge, virtue, 
happiness, and civilization ; 2nd, that the race is constantly deteriorating, 
and that instead of advancing in a career of improvement, man is always 
retrograding; and 3rd, that we go neither backwards nor forwards, 
remaining in statu quo, ever striving, but never progressing. The first 
of these opinions has, of late years, become the most fashionable; and 
men, now-a-days, talk of the law of progress, as if it were established by 
an irrefragible array of facts. As advocates of the second, we have that 
small class of men who, discontented with their situation, fancy that the 
past must have been better than the present; but their cynical disposition 
would keep them dissatisfied with any age. Those who hold the third 
are, as we think, nearest the truth; and they are apt to be such as look 
at man in his relations with the universe rather than in the light of 
a being temporarily inhabiting the earth—considering our shott exist- 
ence here, no matter how tolerable may be our circumstances, as nothing 
better than a state of trial, in which, notwithstanding all our petty tri- 
umphs over matter, we are finally conquered and ground into dust. 

But although skeptical as to the law of progress, we admit a law of 
movement. As life is nothing more than a continual series of changes 
going on under the influence of a particular force, so the existence of 
the human race, and consequently of the nations and tribes into which it 
is divided, depends on a succession of movements necessary for the 
action of busy minds and restless passions. And this necessity of change 
is constantly forcing the Caucasian race into new fields of labor, so that 
in its course of empire it has nearly returned to that point of the globe 
from which it started. 

From the law of movement we deduce the corollary—so commonly 
expressed as to have become almost a truism—that a state must be 
always on the increase or the decrease. The sun appears stationary at 
the solstice only, because its motion at the turning cannot be readily 
seen. The power of states waxes and wanes; but how can it be at a 
stand-still? Nor is this condition of power limited to any particular class 
of states. It is true of them all, no matter whether they be monarchies 
limited or absolute, aristocracies open or close, democracies partial or 
pure. If history could teach men truth, or ever be regarded by them as 
more than “an old almanac” filled with names and dates, it might show 
them that the foreign relations of states are little, if at all, influenced by 
the particular form of government adopted by a people; and that all 
government, which is another name for power, has certain tendencies 
and dispositions as uncontrollable in their nature as are the human pas- 
sions from which they spring. That the desire, and therefore the neces- 
sity of extending their power, is greater in democracies than in other 
forms of government we readily grant; but we go farther, and say that 
their capacity and fitness for so doing is greater in the same degree. 
The great error of those who wish to over-govern man, is that they sup- 
pose the passions only are developed by freedom; whereas, power intel- 
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lectual and moral, keeps pace with, and is actually quickened into life 
by the developement of passion. Let us not then pretend to deny that 
the tendencies of our government are towards an increase of power, and 
that, as a means to this end, we aim at the extension of our territory. 
Let us rather strive to show, both in theory and practice, that we are well 
qualified for the task we have undertaken, and that if democratic habits 
foster the instincts of acquisition and empire, they also enlarge the 
sphere of our benevolence, and strengthen the capacity to assist our fel- 
low-men. 

To prove that democracies are, from their very nature, better fitted 
than other forms of government for an almost indefinite extension of ter- 
ritory, we need only recur to the principle on which they are founded. 
The only way in which two democratic communities can ever be united 
under a single government is, by giving to that government certain 
limited and definite powers, reserving to each community the exercise 
of all those general powers which it may deem proper for its well-being 
and maintenance. Is it not clear, from the constitution of men, that any 
community will more willingly attach itself to a government which takes 
from it the least possible amount of power—in fact, only that necessary 
for securing to the community its reserved rights—than to a government 
seeking to absorb in itself all the privileges and functions of its various 
members? And as to the superior fitness of democracies for the exten- 
sion of‘their territory, it makes little difference whether the country over 
which they are to stretch their protecting arms, be one altogether wild 
and unsettled, or highly civilized and thickly inhabited. Our own expe- 
rience teaches us the rapidity with which democratic hands subdue the 
forest and make the soil subservient to man’s will and uses. The signs 
of the times indicate that we will soon submit to the test of experiment 
the ability of our government to bring under its control a people nu- 
merous and half-civilized, who have for several centuries lived under a 
system differing yastly in spirit from our own. What is to be the suc- 
cess of this great experiment? Are we, by attempting objects beyond 
our reach, to prove the inefliciency of our republic in attaining all the 
ends for which governments are formed, and by thus exposing our weak- 
ness invite the ridicule and contempt of mankind? Or are we to be as 
successful in this our last effort, as in all that we have previously at- 
tempted, and show to the world that we are not only capable of carrying 
on war and sustaining all the operations of military science, but that we 
are equal to all the emergencies of victory, and as well qualified for 
directing the citizens of a vanquished state as for destruvying its armies? 

For ourselves, we cannot for a moment doubt the success of the expe- 
riment, We have only to cast our eyes back to Pagan Europe, and see 
the ease with which Rome held together the remote provinces of Britain, 
Asia Minor and Egypt, all differing from each other as well as from the 
metropolitan city in manners, language and religion, in order to learn the 
principles on which we should act, if in the course of events it becomes 
necessary for us to assume the government of Mexico. In the manage- 
ment of her provinces, Rome displayed much of the political wisdom on 
which she prided herself; and in the tenacity with which she held her 
conquests, as compared with the trifling influence of the Greeks over their 
colonies, we have a proof of how true the boast, that if in arts and ele- 
gance she equalled not Greece, yet in arms and empire she was the 
mistress of the world. The principle on which the Romans acted, was 
that of interfering as little as possible with the domestic institutions of 
the conquered country, leaving the subordinate branches of the civil ad- 
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ministration in the hands of the vanquished people, and bestowing only 
the higher and more general offices of state, together with all grades of 
the military body, on the conquering citizens. The great error of the 
Roman policy consisted in not pursuing sufficiently far the course adopted ; 
as far as the republic went, it did well, but it stopped too soon. Instead 
of so training the provinces as to be able, after a time, to incorporate them 
with the main body. Rome kept them always distinct and separate; they 
were rather appendages than parts of the empire. The true policy would 
have been to emancipate the minors after they arrived at a proper age; 
not to have kept them ina state of everlasting tutelage. It becomes us to 
profit not only by the wise examples of the past, but also by the errors of 
those who have gone before us. Let the sufferings of those who have 
strayed into false paths keep us from following their footsteps. While 
we imitate the toleration and forbearance of the Romans towards their 
provinces, let us keep our minds clear from the contracting pride of race 
and of conquest, ascending to a higher and purer atynosphere than that 
in which the ancients moved. Let us be actuated in our treatment of 
conquered provinces by the nobler pride of principle—that principle of 
equality, which makes us feel that one man was not made to domineer 
over another, and that he is the best citizen whose loyalty springs not 
from fear but from love. 

There was, however, a course of conduct (and we think the wisest part 
of her provincial policy) pursued by Rome, calculated for winning the 
love, while it at the same time commanded the reverence of her dependen- 
cies. No sooner was a country conquered by her, than she commenced 
a vast system of internal improvement, (we hope this general term will 
not be confounded with the technical meaning given to it by political 
parties,) stretching through the whole length and breadth of the acquired 
territory. Roads were constructed of such length and durability that 
modern travellers and engineers are filled with wonder and admiration in 
beholding the ruined fragments of those Briarean arms that held the 
ancient world together. Fortresses and walls, and aqueducts and am- 
phitheatres were built, that seemed to simple and ignorant villagers the 
works of primeval Titans, rather than of a race formed of the seme dust 
as themselves. With all the improvements of modern times, with a ca- 
pacity for applying science to practical purposes, unsurpassed in any age 
or any country, how much more rapidly may our citizens inspire the 
Mexicans with those same sentiments which enabled Rome to hold with a 
gentle, yet vigorous hand, so many and such different tribes and people ! 
Our railroads and printing-presses, and magnetic telegraphs, will seem to 
modern Mexicans as much the gifts of the gods, as did to their Indian an- 
cestors the cannon and horses of Cortez and his companions; only ours 
are the gifts of the god of peace—not of the god of war: ours are imple- 
ments of life and happiness—-not of death and suffering. But the greatest 
lesson of all will be to teach them self-government; to instil into them 
that spirit which is held captive by the thread of law, but subdues all 
matter by the energy of its act'on. And in this work, the press will be 
the great instrument for affecting the people. Leading men—at least 
men of talents—in Mexico, will soon perceive the benefits of our govern- 
ment, and learn to value the just principles on which it is founded; and 
throngh them and their language we will be enabled to fill the whole 
mass of the people with a knowledge of their rights and duties. 

Our government has already taken the first and most important step 
towards instituting a temporary system.in a country at present almost 
without order or government. It has been determined that Mexico must 
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bear the burden of the war, if she persists in it; that as the contest was 
brought about by her miscunduct and continues through her folly, she 
must support its consequences, grievous though they be. Probably our 
next step, on rejection of the proffered treaty, should be to confiscate the 
estates of those found in arms against us, and sell them out at public sale. 
The purchasers, or at least a majority of them, would probably be Ame- 
rican citizens, and thus we might, at the same time, increase the revenue 
necessary for the support of the army, and fix our own citizens firmly on 
the land of their debtors. If this plan is not pursued in regard to that 
art of estates cultivated by hostile owners, it ought, at least, to be fol- 
lowed as to those immense tracts of land, lying idle, under a fertilizing 
sun, and only waiting the hand of an energetic master to yield abundantly 
all that can gratify the wants and tastes of mankind. Why should these 
lands remain longer in the nominal possession of lazy lords, when others 
fre ready to reduce them by cultivation to an actual and real possession. 
Perhaps the chief idea to be kept in mind in our treatment of Mexico, 
is to be found in the caption of this article. In order that animals may 
grow, they first seize hold of their food, then swallow and digest it, then 
assimilate it. We have fairly got Mexico in our possession; shall we 
swallow, digest, and assimilate the entire country # 


POWERS OF THE NATIONAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS.* 


Many heartburnings and much angry discussion have been excited by 
the manner in which advocates for state rights have, in their hot haste, 
overlooked the due degree of weight which to the federal government of 
right belongs, in respect to the peculiar institutions of the south. The 
federal constitution has guaranteed to the south its rights in respect of 
the persons held to service within her borders; and it has ever been the 
practice of the people of the whole Union, as well as of the democratic 
party proper, to respect all the rights of the south acknowledged in the 
constitution, both present and prospective, ectual and implied. The 
clause relating to fugitive slaves, or the escape of persons “ held to ser- 
vice” in one state, into the territory of another, is to be found in the 
federal constitution, and not in that of any state. The natural conclusion 
is, that the national government is bound to provide the mode, manner, 
and means, through its proper departments, to carry iato effect the rights 
and duties imposed upon it by the constitution. The doctrine that states 
have no right to legislate at all upon this subject, has been advanced by 
the most eminent jurists; and many states have gone so far as to pro- 
hibit their officers from acting as agents of the federal government in car- 
rying out the duties of the federal government in this particular. Their 
legal right to do this may well be questioned ; but undoubtedly no moral 
right exists. It is an unfriendly act towards a neighbor, springing from 
motives of hostility to other states, with whom it is our duty to maintain 
friendly relations. War and bloodshed would follow actions emanating 


* Powers of the National and State Governments,—Pennsylvania Law Journal for April, 
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from such motives, were not the states united by treaty under the consti- 
tution. To evince hostile feelings under the cloak of that instrument, is 
the first step towards its abrogation. In relation to the matter of right, 
the question has been put in a very clear light in an able article, the cap- 
tion of which we have placed at the head of this article. It is by Judge 
Ellis Lewis, of Pennsylvania, one of the ablest jurists of Pennsylvania. 


Our attention has recently been called to a question which has arisen between 
the states of Pennsylvania and Maryland. If we believed that injustice had been 
done to a sister state by the authorities of Pennsylvania, we shuuld unhesitatingly 
express our disapprobation of such violation of right. But if Pennsylvania has 
done no wrong, it is proper that her proceedings should be sustained by her citi- 
zens. ‘The Legislature of Marylard enacted a law making it felony in a slave * to 
escape into the District of Columbia, or into any of the states of this Union, against 
the will and consent of his master and owner, with a view to escape from servi- 
tude.” Under this statute an indictment was found in Maryland against John 
Mark, and other fugitive slaves, for escaping into Pennsylvania, and the governor 
of Maryland demanded them of the governor of Pennsylvania, not as fugitives 
from labor, but as fugitives from justice. Gov. Shunk, under the advice of his at- 
torney general, refused tocomply with the demand, upon the ground that the con- 
stitution and Jaws of the United States, having embraced the case within the pro- 
visions for the surrender of fugitives from servitude, no state legislation could evade 
those provisions, or alter the character of the transaction, so_as to introduce the 
case under the provisions for the surrender of fugitives from justice. ‘The act of 
Congress of 12th February, 1793, in pursuance of the constitution of the United 
States, made ample provision for the surrender of these individuals as fugitives 
from labor, on the * claim of the party to w such labor is due.” It was there- 
fore an infringement of the federal cpnstjfition to pass a law transferring to the 
governor of Maryland the right to deméind a surrender; thus making the very act 
of escape which, under the constitutién and laws, gave the owner a right to demand 
a surrender of his property into“his own custody, a ground for depriving him of 
that right, and conveying his ooeoee to the custody of a state government which 
might or might not respect his constitutional rights of property. It is difficult to 
imagine a more palpable violation of the constitution. It is undeniably the true 
construction of the article relating to the surrender of fugitives from justice, that. it 
embraces, as a general rule, all such acts as are made crimival by the laws of the 
state where they are perpetrated. The states are sovereign and independent, and 
have entire control over their own municipal legislation, except where they have 
granted the power to Congress. Jt follows that they may make any thing a crime 
which they deem detrimental to the public interest, with the single exception of 
eases excluded. from their cognizance by the national constitution. The case of a 
fugitive slave, being provided for by that instrument, and by the act of Congress 
of 1793, no state could give a new remedy for the same evil when such new 
remedy is in direct conflict with that provided by The constitution and laws of the 
Union. Indeed, we might go much further, if we adopted the views of Justices 
Story and Wayne, in the case of Prigg ugainst Pennsylvania, (16 Peters’ Reports, 
539,) in which the startling doctrine was advanced, that the states have no right to 
legislate at all on the subject of surrendering slaves to their masters! If this 
opinion be law, the act of Maryland must be regarded as a nullity, because it is 
upon the subject of surrendering fugitive slaves. But the doctrine of Story and 
Wayne is generally denied. and our objection to the Maryland act does not stand 
upon ground so untenable. The objection to it is that it conflicts with the consti- 
tutional remedy previously given by paramount authority, and absolutely obstructs 
the delivery of ‘the fugitive to “the person to whom his labor or services may de 
due,” as required by,the federal constitution—the supreme law of the land. ‘The 
views of that eminent jurist, Chief Justice Taney, and of Mr. Justice Daniel, 
which recognized the constitutionality cf state legislation, so long as it was 
auxiliary to the remedy provided by Congress, are the true doctrines of the con- 
stitution in this respect. And New-York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and other 
states have, by a lung course of legislation, practised upon that construction. But 
when the novel and ultra views of Mr. Justice Story, as the organ of the Supreme 
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Court, were announced, they offended the dignity and tended to impair the rights 
of state sovereignties ; and the result has been any thing but advantageous to the 
interests supposed to be promoted by the doctrine. Those who countenanced the 
constitutional novelty cannot complain that Pennsylvania has taken them at their 
word in her act of 3d March, 1847. By this act all the state laws on the subject 
of surrendering fugitive slaves were repealed; and as State Judges had manifestly 
no better right to act in the premises than State Legislatures, it was natural and 
proper that the subject should be left entirely in the hands of Congress, and of 
such judicial officers as that body should think proper to create. Accordingly by 
the Pennsylvania law, all her State Judges and magistrates were prohibited from 
taking cognizance of fugitive slave cases under the act of Congress of 1793. 

This brings up the interesting question, whether Congress can insist on employ- 
ing the State Judges without compensation and against the positive legislative pro- 
hibition of the state under which they hold their commissions and receive their 
salaries. There is a great difference between refusing to recognize a right 
claimed under the federal constitution or laws. in a case within the proper juris- 
diction of the State Judges, and refusing to take original jurisdiction conferred by 
an act of Congress. In Virginia, the ancient seat of state rights doctrines, it was 
decided in the cases of Jackson vs. Row, and the Commonwealth vs. Feely, that 
Congress had no power to confer criminal jurisdiction upon state courts or officers. 
See the National Intelligencer, Dec 23, 1815, and 1 Virginia cases, 321. In South 
Carolina a similar decision was pronounced in the case of Rhodes; see 12 Niles’ 
Register, 255 and 376. In Ohio the same construction was adopted in the United 
States vs. Campbell. See 6 Hall’s Law Journal, 113. In New-York the same 
doctrine was maintained in the United States vs. Lathrop, and in Metzgar’s 
case. See 17 John. 4, and 10 Boston Law Reporter, 378. In Maryland the 
same doctrine prevailed in the case of Almeida. See Niles’ Register, 115 and 
213. Inthe Circuit Court of the,United States for the Massachusetts district, 
it was held by Mr Justice Woodbury,-that State Magistrates might, but were not 
compellable by the United States to entertain jurisdiction of an application under 
the treaty of extradition with Great Britain to surrender fugitives from that na- 
tion. The British Prisoners, 1 Woodbury & Mer. C. C. R. 66. And in Prigg’s 
case, Chief Justice Taney distinctly declared that “the State officers mentioned 
in the act of 12th February, 1793, are not bound to execute the duties imposed 
upon them by Congress, unless they choose to do so, or are required to do so by a 
law of the state, and the state legislature has the power, if it thinks proper, to 
prohibix them. The act of Congress of 1793 must depend altogether for its exe- 
cution upon the officers of the United States named in it.” (See Prigg’s case, 16 Pe- 
ters’ Reports, 630.) Congress may give jurisdiction to state officers, if the latter 
are willing to accept the graut, and if the states make no objection; but cannot 
withdraw the state officers from state duties without such consent—otherwise all 
the machinery of the state governments could be broken up and the state sove- 
reignties entirely obliterated. On this principle the cases already referred to may 
be reconciled with the Ohio decision in Henderson's case, (Washington Union of 
22d March, 1847,) and with the Pennsylvania decisions in Hall vs. Deacon, and 
jn the Commonwealth vs. Halloway. See 5 Sergeant and Rawle’s Reports 62, 
and 5 Binvey’s Reports 513. In these cases, the voluntary action of state officers, 
when unrestrained by state laws, was sustained. Pennsylvania, in the repealing 
act of last session, has only exercised her constitutional rights as an independent 
state, precisely as her sister states have recognised them to exist; and she has ex- 
ercised no greater authority over the question than the Chief Justice, the honored 
and venerable representative of Maryland, on the bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, has acknowledged her to possess. 
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THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


No sectional feelings should be entertained. Each should feel himself a 
citizen of the world—a friend of man everywhere. Patriotism is a false- 
hood. It limits the free going-forth of benevolence within imaginary bound- 
aries. Under its dictation, a man of France is not so much a man in the 
estimation of an Englishman, as he who lives on the other side of the chan- 
nel; and he is deemed a stranger to the love of an American heart, whose 
lot has been cast beyond the rolling flood. Indeed, the time is not far back, 
when those who lived over the mountain, across the river, or beyond the sea, 
if they acknowledged other political organizations, were regarded as rightful 
prey, and hunted down like ferocious beasts of the forest. In the progress 
of enlightenment, the claims of justice have been more and more acknow- 
ledged; and even now many great hearts in every nation begin to feel the 
genial sway of benevolence, and long for the universal recognition of that 
expanded philanthropy, that embraces with equal warmth the whole human 
family. If, then, as truth predominates, the impulse of patriotism is weak- 
ened, it follows, that in that sublime consummation which is to be wrought 
by her power, all sectional feeling, which is patriotism, will be overcome, 
and man everywhere be kindly regarded and benefited in proportion to his 
need of kind offices. Patriotism is true when considered in relation to the 
past and even present imperfection of mankind; but her ripest fruits have 
been, and still are, to a lamentable extent, desolated fields, fatherless chil- 
dren and widowed hearts. But while I protest against,a spurious patriot- 
ism, I must acknowledge that a love of country will attach where truth is 
most revered. 

The East and the West !—where is the East, and where the West? 
When speaking of these sections of our own country, we commonly call that 
the East which lies between what is denominated Western New-York, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, and the Atlantic Ocean ;—and that is the West which 
sweeps of from this boundary indefinitely toward the setting sun. 

The first settlement of civilization in the East, was made in 1620; ditto 
of the West, in 1780, save, perhaps, the trading posts and temporary settle- 
ments made by the French; at least, this is the period of the first dawn of 
civilization in Ohio. The West is therefore 69 years of age, while the East 
is 229 years old—there being 169 years difference, or a ratio of three to one 
in the ages of the two great sections of the nation. 

The population of the East, including the whole of New-York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia—that is, twelve states, was, in 1800, 3,921,304, or almost 
four millions of people. The population in the same section, in 1840, was 
8,549,106, being an increase in forty years of 118 per cent. ‘The population 
of the West, according to the census of 1800, including Kentucky on the 
south, was 371,295, and in 1840, 4,100,433—being an increase in forty 
years of 1400 per cent. Here we find an increase of population in the West 
nearly ten times greater for the last half century than in the East !—and 
this, too, by including Western New-York, Pennsylvania and Virginia with 
the East, which, if classed with the West, would make the statistics still 
more interesting. 

Thus we find a rapidity of settlement in the West unparalleled in the 
history of the world. This is not, however, claimed as a credit to the Western 
people, for it is due to the munificence of the Creator in spreading out such 
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a glorious and limitless field, whose exuberant fertility so readily supplies 
the wants of man. But these facts are mentioned to show the circumstances 
under which the West has been peopled; considering which, all have reason to 
be surprised in finding here so favorable a social condition. ‘This has been the 
happy land where milk and honey flow, to which the poor but undespairing, 
the ignorant but active, and those in moderate circumstances, but rich in 
simplicity and energy, have come in immense annual tides. All nations, 
all sects, and all parties, have contributed to the formation of Western cha- 
racter. There has been, therefore, many discordant elements poured into 
and constituting western society. Every township, village and city repre- 
sents almost every place of humanity. At first, the people are strangers, of 
conflicting spirit, and consequently more or less antagonistic in feeling. It 
is with great difficulty and long delay that they unite in putting forth those 
efforts upon which social improvement depends, and in advancing those en- 
terprises of public beneficence, which require the harmonious labors of all. 
In Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and Lllinois, the pioneers did not consolidate 
their feelings and their means, in promoting the educational and religious 
welfare of the young, because they had not been brought up to that intel- 
lectual and moral plan where they could see and appreciate their true inte- 
rests. Socially, they were a kind of primitive formation, with minds some- 
what chaotic; but I would not wholly condemn them, for they were really 
more moral than the people of many old communities, because they were 
simple in their manners, less selfish and more generous, and no doubt, in 
their rude way, more kindly social ; but they did not build churches nor 
school-houses, nor establish libraries ; neither were these things done until 
they were supplanted by more enlightened emigrants, to whom the pioneers 
yielded their possessions’ and retired to their more congenial home, the wild 
woodland, where the wolves and the owls keep their nightly vigils on their 
victims. Few townships in these states have had a stable population for 
more than twenty years, and a large majority of them have not yet permanent 
settlements—that is, of people young as well as old, who feel as though they 
had yet found their perpetual habitation, their continuing city. Is it a 
wonder then, that in the West there are more in proportion to the whole 
population who cannot read and write, fewer and inferior churches and 
school-houses, and a less number of books in their libraries, than in the 
East, where the population has been fixed for more than a century, and from 
whence the poor and the ignorant have been and still are immigrating to the 
West? New-England has not made so much progress in two centuries, as 
has the West during the last twenty-five years. 

But the progress of Western society has been impeded by Eastern in- 
fluence. The evil to which I refer, is not now so great as it has been in 
former times; I mean the land speculations which Eastern capitalists have 
made out of the poor of the West. In consequence of monopoly and extor- 
tion at the East, the stricken poor have fled hither with muscles strong 
enough, and hearts brave enough, to dare and endure any thing under the 
hope of being compensated by the dawn of a brighter day ; but on arriving 
here in these wildernesses, where they had thought to escape the iron hand 
of avarice and monopoly, they find they have deceived themselves, and learn 
what they had not dreamed of before, the almost omnipresence and omnipo- 
tence of capital for evil, when wielded by selfish hands. Fifty years ago, all 
of which is called the Western Reserve was held by capitalists, principally 
of New-Haven,* Conn., who extorted from those hardy men and brave 


* This is the residence of the Rev, N. Porter, who has recently protested against Western 
character and Western scholarship, and described many spectres of his imagination in the shape 
of demagogues and anti-Christs, that he fears will here arise to be-devil the people and bewilder 
the world. [See the Biblical Repository, for January, 1848.] 
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women that dared the privations and dangers of a wilderness life, five dollars 
per acre for land, while equally good land can even now be procured for two 
dollars, and that, too, when the first cost to them was from five to fifty cents 
per acre. Not only so, but poor men, with their families, settled on the 
land of these speculators, and after paying all they could save from the labor 
of many years, were compelled, finally, to give up their hope and lose all. 
Throughout the whole West such speculations have impeded the progress of 
society. Lands have been entered in large tracts, and then retailed in lots, 
widely separated from each other, so as to enhance the value of the inter- 
vening portions. The effect of this has been to separate the settlers, so that 
they could enjoy together few or no social privileges—could have no schools 
nor churches. 

And now, notwithstanding the fleecings which the Western poor have 
suffered at the hands of Eastern capitalists, the Jittle which the East contri- 
butes to build academies, colleges and churches here, is claimed as the out- 
pouring of benevolence, the unobligated contributions of men zealous for 
good. In reply, it may be said, that capital from the same quarter has con- 
structed our canals and railroads, and thus sent to the farmer’s door the boat 
and the car, to take away his produce; but to this it may be rejoined, that 
all capital thus expended meets a good dividend, and there is no claim for 
an offset on this score. The contributions which the West has received 
from the East, are, in this respect, like those which our country has recently 
made to Ireland. Wecall it benevolence, but in truth we have made money 
enough out of the Irish famine. Look at the immense quantities of produce 
that have been shipped thither during the last year, at an advanced price ! 
We have not sent to Ireland and Scotland a million and a half in charity, 
while we have exported over 18,000,000 bushels of corn and 3,000,000 
bushels of wheat more, in consequence of the starvation! Every eastern 
city and important manufacturing town owes its position to the resources of 
the West. Every cent, therefore, which they send for benevolent purposes, 
is better than so much stock in banks, for withovt standing any risk, it 
makes an annual return of a heavy per centum. Every school or church 
established, increases the virtue and knowledge of the people, thereby en- 
abling them to develope more fully the resources of the West, which are the 
life-blood of the East. While, therefore, we would not have her think she 
does not get an ample return for her investments here, both in a material 
and spiritual point of view, we would not deny a proper gratitude for the 
favors thus bestowed. 

But in spite of all the disadvantages under which the West has labored— 
the heterogeneous population, the poor and the ignorant, the unappreciating 
and the floating, the limited time she has had in which to develope her 
mental and physical resources, and the unsettled character of her popula- 
tion—she has, nevertheless, done more in this noble cause of universal edu- 
cation than the East has done during the same time. For instance, Ohio 
has twelve colleges, while Pennsylvania has only nine, and is a century and 
a half older; Missouri has seven colleges, while New-York has only the 
same aumber; Massachusetts and Illinois have four each; Maine and Mi- 
chigan, two each; and New-Hampshire and Iowa have one each, while the 
former is one of the old thirteen, and the latter was born but yesterday. In 
theological seminaries, medical colleges and subordinate institutions of learn- 
ing, the West can show an equally gratifying account. For instance, Ohio 
has five theological institutions, while Pennsylvania has only the same 
number, and New-York has but six. in academies, Michigan, which is yet 
a youth, can stand up with any eastern state, and challenge a comparison. 
And what city of the East can boast of as many medical colleges as Cincin- 
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nati? Can Philadelphia, New-York or Boston, boast of three well sup- 
ported medical colleges, and one for dental surgery? And in common 
school education, Boston, that model city, cannot present a more gratifying 
account than can Cincinnati: indeed, it is believed, that our schools are on 
as good a basis, and as thoroughly conducted, as are the schools of any city 
in the world. Chicago, too, which to an eastern man seems on the very 
verge of the West, is distinguished for a liberality in this noble enterprise, 
that few other communities can boast. What would the people of Connec- 
ticut do in the support of schools if they were thrown upon their own re- 
sources? She has more public school-money than she can expend; but if 
the people were compelled to pay tuition bills, as they are generally throughout 
the West, it is highly questionable whether all her sons and daughters would 
be educated. I leave it with those who know the Connecticut character to 
calculate for themselves the number of school-houses that would not fall into 
ruins were the school fund annihilated. 

But it may be objected that our colleges are inferior, and unable to send 
forth a finished scholar. To this I answer, that the system of education 
which favors the development of the most truth, and gives most strength 
and expansion to the mind, is the best,—and he is the most accurate and 
faithful scholar who is most independent in his inquiries, and most dlumi- 
nated by light from the higher sphere of spiritual life :—he, in short, is the 
best scholar, who is enabled to hive the truest life. To settle the question 
whether Western colleges are a sham, and Western scholarship men 
learned coxcombry, we must look at the respective practical results of 
the Eastern and Western systems of education. The writer referred to in 
the note above, in relation to Western education, says : 


* Such reasonings, if they apply to any infant society, are not in the least ap- 
propriate to such a community as that of the West. Infancy is there but for a 
day. The child of this week is next week a giant; a giant in strength and self- 
confidence, though a child in culture and experience. ‘I'he most dangerous and 
unmanageable of all infants, in our view, would be such as the one in whose hands 
Mr. Gullion once found himself, to his great affright—an infant of a few months, 
ten times as strong as he was, and as untanght as passionate, and as capricious as 
such an infant might be supposed to be. Such are likely to be many of those 
huge infants of the West, which are even now rushing up to manly strength and 
physical size, without the growth of the intellect and the heart, and who have the 
additional misfortune of being petted and flattered end spoiled by foolish nurses, 
in the shape of religious and political demagogues. 

« All our fear is not, however, from the uneducated minds of the West. We 
have as much, and perhaps more, to fear from the minds that call themselves 
educated. It is the genius of the West in all things to be self-relying, hopeful, 
fearless ; and, by a ready perversion, to become superficial, self-conceited, scorn- 
ful, and destructive. There is danger that the scholars of the West will carry all 
these characteristics, even the worst of them, into the schools; will manifest 
them all in their studies, and wil] make them felt in the uses to which they apply 


their studies in actual life.” 


After looking at the results of Western education, the world will con- 
cede to us a full comparative discharge of our obligations in this brilliant 
field of benevolence. Besides the number of our colleges, seminaries, and 
academies, and the condition of our common schools, referred to above, 
we must credit her for the trophies she has brought to the temple of sci- 
ence, and the gems she has set in the galaxy of art. She has presented to 
the world one of the greatest of inventors. John Fitch first successfully 
applied steam power to the purpose of carriage, and mainly through the in- 
fluence of his invention has the West put forth her power, as it were by 
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enchantment, and the East extended her sway. And while she has given 
to the world one of the first of inventors, to her is also conceded one of 
the most profound astronomers. He is a Western man by birth, by educa- 
tion, and by feeling. He has refused a professorship in the first college of 
the East. He probably has not his superior as a teacher of astronomy and 
mathematics. In connection with this, the young and ignorant West has 
erected the best observatory in the Union, and supplied it with one of the best 
telescopes in the world. The West is also a patron of another brilliant 
science, and cherishes in her bosom one of the most distinguished of ge- 
ologists. From the West arose alsu that great ornithologist, the enthusi- 
astic Audubon ; and she has more than half the right to the fame of Say, 
that industrious and critical conchologist, whose widow, also a devotee of 
the science, is now sheltered by a Western home. Neither in the cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful is the West behind-hand. Cincinnati is, at present, 
the seat of the fine arts in America, and she fears no successful competition 
except from her sister cities. A Powers, a Clevinger, a Baker, and though 
last, not least in merit, a Jones, can meet in a contest of genius and skill 
all the sculptors of the long and highly-cultivated East, without fear of 
successful rivalry. ‘The mere mention of these great sculptors is enough. 
In painting, we have as great, if not as many artists. There is a Kellogg, 
a Sontag, a Soult, the Frankensteins, a Beard, a Powell, and a Mrs. Spen- 
ser, whose productions, during a few years past, have been equal to any 
American works of art. In one of these names we have what the Kast, 
and, as far as [ am advised, the world cannot, at present claim, a true lady 
artist, who is doing not a little for the distinction of her own name and the 
honor of her sex. Nor in oratory is the West without a name. A Cor- 
win, the first of American popular orators, is thoroughly Western, and one 
of the talked-of for the Presidency. A Bates, too, though little known 
beyond the neighborhood of his far Western home, is also among the first 
of the orators of the republic. And though the West is denounced as in- 
fidel, the city of Cincinnati has secured as brilliant an array of pulpit ora- 
tors as any city of the Union can boast. There is a Stetson, and a Pur- 
cell, a Magoon and a Boynton, a Perkins and a Parsons, a Rice and a 
Barrett, who are worthy of the best audiences that can be assembled in 
any part of the East. 

If we look into the hails of our national legislature, we shall there see 
the West wielding her full share of influence, thereby showing that she is 
not deficient in those qualities which give power. It is the province of the 
greatest minds to govern. In the Senate Chamber, to which all parts of our 
country send their greatest minds, Missouri is represented by one who, 
“solitary and alone,” commands more power over the public mind than 
any other man in the Union. The powerful are generally rendered so by 
drawing to themselves other individuals of strength, and by attaching all 
the influences which a politic management can control; but this man 
stands majestically aloof from others, and by his own energy and force of 
character is independently more powerful than any other. This man, 
though he has passed the most of his life in the political arena, has found 
time for qualifying himself for “ vindicating history.” In the Senate we 
have one, also, who can call down the lightning on the head of iniquity, 
and make the people see the blackened heavens and the disasters of that 
terrific storm which must follow great public crimes. 

Let us also enter the hall of the United States Supreme Court; on that 
sublime judicial seat, though there are in fact nine persons, there seems to 
be “ but one only man.” Between him and his associates there is such a 
contrast that he seems to be the only judge. We at once acknowledge his 
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greatness, and when we look into the volumes of his decisions we are not 
deceived. He, also, is one of the great talked-of for the Presidency; and 
he, too, is thoroughly a Western man. 

I have not mentioned these things in a spirit of laudation, but for the 
purpose of illustrating the comparative efficacy of our system of education, 
which has been attacked as superficial, and its scholars as “ self-conceited, 
scornful, and destructive.” ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye know them’’—and 
such are some of the results of education at the West, which is yet in its 
infancy, as compared with the results of education at the East, which has 
been maturing for two centuries. It may be said that many of our distin- 
guished men—our clergymen, for instance—were educated at the East; to 
which it is sufficient to reply, that the system of discipline which here pre- 
vails, has fitted the people for appreciating, patronising, and securing great 
men to lead them in council. 

The respective systems of education of the East and West are :—t. In the 
West there is more self-reliance and Jess man-worship on the part of the 
scholars. ‘They canvass the opinions of their fathers and teachers as freely 
as they would those of one another. Here they are thrown upon their own 
resources, and learn to go alone before they become greyheaded. They doff 
their swaddling elothes in good season ; break from their mothers’ arms, and 
keep clear of the bigot’s clutches. The best that could be done with a large 
portion of the eastern youth, would be to send them to the West for disci- 
pline. They would soon learn their whereabouts in this world, and feel that 
they might be something for themselves, instead of nothing for the sake of 
their masters. 2. The Western system has no moulds im which to run the 
minds of her youth like kead—making them in fact leaden-brained. Positive 
knowledge is tanght for mental developments, and each is left to form his 
own opinions in all matters of mere speculation, in which one man’s is nearly 
as good as that of another. 3. There is freedom here of choice ;—the poor 
scurvy boy can aspire to the first position, either in the pulpit, at the bar, or 
in the legislative halls; and if he is regarded with contempt by his play- 
mates, who were born under more lucky stars, he can laugh at one side of 
his mouth, dismiss them with a snap of his fingers, and proudly challenge 
them to a contest for superiority. 4. The motto here is, BE somETHING ;— 
be truly great, if you can, but at all events, be something. ‘To this end all 
are free to excel, if possible, in mental efforts; but if not, they are at liberty 
to contend for the palm in a fair wrestle or fight with their fellow-students, 
or even their professors; but all these matters are accommodated without a 
positive break-down—and hence, riots and rebellions, resulting in disgrace 
and death, are confined to the East. If the student cannot arrive at the 
QQ. E. D. in demonstrating a problem in Euclid, he can proceed as far as his 
patience will permit, and wind up by dashing down his chalk and offering 
to whip the professor and all his class. These things, if not often actually 
realized at the West, seem to illustrate the western principle under discus- 
sion, to wit: the personality, individuality and independency which each is 
here taught to feel. ‘‘ I am something,” is the moving spirit with all, except 
the intolerably dull ; and, Be something, is an appeal, eloquently made to 
each and to all, attested by the vastness and richness of our domain, the 
grandeur of our lakes and rivers, the magnificence of our prairies, and the 
life, vigor and noble daring that pervades our brilliant pioneer history ! 

Bat the writer, quoted above, seems afraid of the practical results of such 


sentiments :— 


* These scholars may not, and probably will not, shrink from any amount of in- 
tellectual toil; they will cheerfully address themselves to severe and long con- 
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tinued labor. They will feel themselves adequate to grapple with any question, 
however intricate or high ; when they have reached a conclusion, they will stand 
upon it, and wherever it carries they will go with it, and propagate it too; whether 
it is ‘yht or wrong, dangerous or salutary, a bearer of life or of death, they will 
enforce it with the utmost zeal and eloquence which they can command. There 
is danger, therefore, that Western scholars will decide rashly on questions of the 
gravest import; danger that they will decide after looking only at one side of the 
facts and truths which should be set over against the opposite argument. There 
is danger that in a moment they will leap to a conclusion which should require long 
and patient thought; there is danger that a little learning will turn their heads with 
the opiaion that they are masters of all knowlege ; there is danger that alittle logic 
and some learning, with self-confident fluency in speech, will give them immense 
power for evil ; and that here and there will arise a man, who, with great talents, 
and misdirected and ill-balanced study, shall draw after him crowds of admirers, 
and lead Jarge masses of men in the way of evil. The questions about which these 
men are to concern themselves, may respect the foundations of society, the basis 
of property, the tenure of titles, the obligation of contracts ; and half-educated de- 

magogues, with brain intoxicated by a wild philosophy, may propagate doctrines 

that are the embodied spirit of anarchy. They may preach as wise and benevolent 
philosophy, what shall end in riot and murder. Or the questions may relate to 
practical ethics; and what can be more deadly than mistaken notions of duty, or 
positive principles of license, veiled in the specious robes of a shallow philos ophy e 
or uttering falsehoods or half truths in the name of conscience and of God. ‘They 
may censure the foundation truths of theology or scriptural interpretation; and 
what cen be worse than fanaticism with its fire, or rationalism with its ice, backed 
by a parade of learning, and urged with great show of wisdum ?”’ 


To say nothing of the gross arrogance of this passage, the writer betrays 
a great want of confidence in truth, of faith in his fellow-man, and a deplo- 
rable ignorance concerning the rights of mind. Why, w ho else, in the 
American republic, dare deny to any individuals the right ‘of feeling “ them- 
selves adequate to grapple with any question, however intricate or high ?’ 
Who knows the power of any one as well as he knows it himself? Who is 
authorised to say to another, thus far and no farther shalt thou go?’ The 
above passage is a fair representation of the spirit of the Eastern system of 
education, and shows something of the contrast it bears to the liberality and 
expansiveness of the Western system. The latter takes the youth by the 
hand, and after introducing him to nature, in her various moods and phases, 
bids him court her more and more, cultivate a closer acquaintance with her, 
seek for himself, and he shall find and judge for himself in all matters of 
philosophy and faith—no one else having any right to judge for him. On 
the contrary, the genius of the Eastern, which is the olden system, takes 
the youth by the collar, and introduces him first to the stocks and fits his 
dimensions to the strait-jacket, cut from the same pattern after which all 
others are made. He is then introduced to the president and professors, 
who sit in awful state, and give him to understand that he must exercise 
those faculties—veneration and reverence toward man, though he may have 
been taught by a heterodox father to exercise them only toward God, and 
those whose heads have grown gray in a long life of goodness. The next 
step is to lead him up and down the library hall, and inform him that he is 
in the presence of the ‘‘ venerable dead, whom it will not answer to be ig- 
norant of or to despise.” Here he is to find a “‘ presence that will purify and 
save.” After he has pursued the prescribed routine of study, regardless of 
the wants of his particular mental organization, and become thoroughly 
laced with the stays of old opinion, his education is considered complete. 
There is now no danger of his becoming heretical by self-thought, for he is 
too cowardly to form an opinion without first consulting the doctors. 
But dropping the contrast, it will be sufficient to remark, that at the West, 
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a man of the nineteenth century is thought as capable of forming an opinion 
as was a man of the sixteenth century ; that every one has a right to think for 
himself, and is bound to faithfully follow out the results of his thought—to 
go wheresoever they will lead; and that every one is bound to propagate 
what he believes to be true. Even the one from whom I have quoted, is 
supporting opinions on the ground of authority alone, which others have 
formed in times past by the exercise of the same freedom of inquiry which 
is claimed in the West, but the exercise of which he so much deplores. He 
wishes large libraries established to correct this tendency of the Western 
mind. Thus :— 


“If our Western colleges are to be saved from being seats of disorganization and 
fanaticism, of rash speculation and heretical dogmatism, their libraries must be well 
furnished. Ancient wisdom must breathe from them its elevating and reverential 
spirit ; it must speak its tones of cautious instruction, and there shall be a presence 
that shall purify and save. Every time the scholars go into the library and walk up 
and down its hall, they should be met by the presence of the venerable dead. Each 
time they go into the separate alcoves, each of which represents some single de- 
partment of human knowledge, they should be made to feel that great men lived 
before them, whom it will not answer to be ignorant of or to despise.” 


They should be made to feel also that they may be great themselves— 
that they have personal identities, which it will not do to forget or to cru- 
cify. Our powers can only be developed by manifesting them in independent 
action; all the dusty volumes of antiquarian lore will not develope a single 
faculty which truly marks and makes the man. 

This writer has charged Western scholars with self-conceit and scornful- 
ness ; the passages already quoted show how well he has described his own 
character in these respects. 

He is fearful also that individuals will arise here and there, possessing 
much talent, great fluency of speech and more presumption, who will “‘ jump 
to conclusions which would require long and patient thought,” and lead the 
people astray; that they aim at the foundations of all existing institutions— 
yea, even at the basis of old theology. These apprehensions are character- 
istic of a certain class of thinkers, such as are found in every portion of the 
world; thinkers, or rather no-thinkers, who distrust their own thought, 
except when it is in the wake of gray philosophy, and scorn every new phrase 
of inquiry or mode of expression ; in short, laugh at everything new in spe- 
culative research. These men seem wed to the idols of the past—so much 
so, that they oppose with the valor‘worthy of a good cause, every reform or 
change that is proposed, as though progress was not stamped on all creation, 
and as if every thing was perfected in the youth of the world. Hence, they 
are afraid of the influence of our system of education at the West, which 
acknowledges nothing as sacredly fixed which has ever passed under the 
scrutiny of thought. The fear of man, or of the truth, is not characteristic 
of our means of mental discipline. All error must eventually vanish, like 
the shadows of night before the sunlight of truth ; consequently we fear no 
error, but on the contrary hold, that the more freely it is allowed to combat 
its foe, the more speedy will be the triumph of truth. 

But a truce to this :—the principal point I wish to stand out concerning 
the relative positions of the East and the West is, that here is cherished the 
true spirit of independence and liberality ; and with it the illiberal spirit of 
the East, which is characteristic of all old communities, is in conflict. 
Strong are the men and well-organized are the means that are enlisted with 
the latter spirit; and if there is any danger of a great wrong being done to 
humanity, it is that in a period of repose and conscious security they 
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will triumph over the West, and, while they organize humanity here, under 
the guidance of approved masters, they will hush that melodious voice which 
here echoes from all nature, and whispers hope and redemption in the ear of 
the world. Eastern capital is buying up all our thoroughfares of travel, 
our canals and our railroads—is monopolizing our manufacturing sites, and 
entering our most promising lands ; and under the theory of many philoso- 
phers, that influence and government must follow capital, we are doomed to 
become mentally subservient to the domination of Eastern doctors, as well 
as physically under the power of Eastern capital. But I have confidence 
in the more intelligible philosophy that here prevails, which teaches that no 
matter who has the wealth, it is mind that must govern :— 
“ Mind, mind alone 
Hath light and hope, and life and power.” 

Here is the school where liberal and truthful statesmen are educated, as 
evidenced by the greater perfection of our constitutional law. Every new 
government that is here organized is an improvement on all former consti- 
tutions. The contrast between the constitutions of lowa and Wisconsin, or 
of any of the Western states, and the constitutions of the East, is striking, 
and clearly indicates where the rights of man—the principles of human 
freedom—are best understood. Many liberal minds of the East see the errors 
that are inculcated by their organic laws, but it .is in vain that anything is 
said concerning constitutional amendment. New-York did make some im- 
provement in her recent convention, but the odious system of landlordry and 
the Western spirit that thunders in Niagara, produced the change. 

Let, therefore, the West remain free. There is conservatism enough here 
to restrain all fanaticism, and here improvement can march along in har- 
mony with decorum and good order. Here is the battle-field of progress to 
which the hopeful everywhere must look for encouragement. Here must 
eventually be the seat of learning and the home of art. True, we are young, 
and have much to do; but we can do rapidly and well. We need multi- 
tudes of good instructors, and we welcome, with open arms, those sent to us 
by the East; but they must Westernise themselves, and not expect to Eastern- 
ise the West. We welcome all who come actuated by a good spirit—-wil- 
ling to be equals with us; but those from Eastern colleges, who are mad- 
dened by much learning, and expect an anti-democratic deference, must 
expect disappointment, until they find their proper level. 


INFLUENCE OF THE TELEGRAPH UPON LITERATURE. 


Tne Telegraph has ceased to be a wonder. Its astonishing exhibition 
of haman skill no longer excites our admiration. The emotions which the 
actual display of its magical powers excited in the minds of all beholders— 
the speculations to which it gave rise among the philosophical—the inde- 
finable visions of commercial advantage which crowded upon the scheming 
brain of the capitalist and the ignorant wonder of the valgar, have all passed 
away, and given place to more practical considerations. And now, amid 
applications for patents and contracts for constructing lines and the setting 
up of telegraph offices all over the land, we beg to be excused if we step 
aside for a moment into an untrodden path, and indulge in a few reflections 
upon the influence which the Telegraph will have upon literature. 
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We do not intend to speak of the universal diffusion of intelligence among 
the mass of the people, which every such great movement is calculated to 
promote—nor of the consequent increase in the number of those who will 
devote themselves to learning, and who will unite to lay the foundations of 
the great Republic of Letters in the West. We shall confine our remarks 
to a comparatively unimportant branch of the subject—its effect upon Style 
in Composition. Perhaps a slight sneer disfigures your pretty face, gentle 
reader, if you have one, at this paradoxical announcement. Perhaps you 
imagine that there is about as much connection between the two as there is 
between the shape of a cow’s horn and the taste of her butter. We will 
try to cure you of that, and convince you that ‘‘ there is something in it,’ 
as people say of animal magnetism or any other inexplicable wonder. We 
are to speak of its probable effect upon Style in Composition. That a great 
revolution is effecting in this department of literature, or rather that there 
is manifested a continual progressive tendency towards perfection, must be 
apparent to every careful observer. The complicated periods which were | 
once so much in vogue—the sentence within sentence, armed with all the 
paraphernalia of comma, semicolon, colon and dash, and dragging their 
slow length over almost 2n entire page before the ‘‘ full stop” put a period 
at once to their existence and the readér’s perplexity—have been gradually 
disappearing—having either fallen to pieces from their own clumsy con- 
struction, or been shatteréd by the critic's hammer. The florid verbosity 
which characterised the ore rotundo style of Dr. Johnson; the polished 
sentences of Addison, whose smoothly gliding periods might almost have 
been set to music—have been gradually giving way to a more nervous and 
rhetorically perfect style. The human race seems ever on the march toward 
perfection in the use of the instruments which Providence has placed in its 
hands. At no period of his existence has the material appropriated to the 
use of man been so economically or skilfully employed as at present. 
Language is a3 important an auxiliary to man as the motive power of water 
or steam, the principles of mechanics, or the facilities which the locomotive 
or the Telegraph furnish. Language too, like the other great agents em- 
ployed in his service, has been slowly yet certainly approaching the standard 
of perfection—becoming, in every succeeding generation, more surely and 
more readily the exponent of thought. 

True, its onward march has often been retarded by the digressions of a 
false public taste. Often has it delighted to linger among the flowers of 
fancy, and encumber itself with a troublesome burden of useless trash, which 
a mistaken admiration hailed as the “ graces of rhetoric.’’ Often has it 
been beguiled from its direct course into some untrodden bye-path, at the 
beck of a name which happened to be, for a brief period, authority in the 
world of letters. This vain pursuit after imaginary excellence—this dallying 
by the way with unreal beauties, has hindered greatly the onward progress 
of language. 

The high point at which it should aim, is this—the communication of 
thought with the utmost raciitry and cLEARNEss, united with the greatest pos- 
sible eLeGance of style. The first element of this perfection, facility of com- 
munication and clearness of thought, should never be sacrificed to beauty 
of style; and the second should always be, and is always in good writing, 
found in connection with the first. A writer may be forcible, nervous, 
powerful; he may be mighty to convince the judgment ; but when he lacks 
grace to captivate the sensual ear, and elegance to charm and attract to a 
willing obedience, he fails in the great essential of all oratory, persuasion. 
But elegance alone, shorn of the other requisites of a finished style, is yet 
more inoperative. Beauty of language, unaccompanied with precision and 
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clearness of thought, is not simply powerless—it becomes vapid, unmeaning, 
even ridiculous ; like the fop who excites a smile from the very daintiness 
and elegance of his apparel, when it is unfortunately contrasted with his 
lack of energy and the muddiness of his ideas, 

Yet perhaps we are making too nice a distinction between these two 
elements of literary excellence. We are not sure but that they may be 
found to be eventually the same in principle. May not perspicuity, clear- 
ness of thought and facility of communication, be the very perfection of 
elegance !—though it is often supposed to consist in finely-rounded periods 
of different lengths, arranged in alternate succession; or in harmonious 
sentences skilfully disposed. However this may be, (and we leave the 
question for critics to settle,) it is certain that the second element of which 
we have spoken cannot exist without the first—that genuine elegance of 
style—a beauty which is something more than tawdry finery—cannot be 
without precision and clearness. 

Yet this separation has been attempted more than once in the progress 
of letters. More than once has a vitiated public taste, blindly following the 
impulse of some self-constituted authority, mistaken the true standard of 
literary perfection, and plunged headlong in the chase after some startling 
novelty—the fancy of an hour. It would be an interesting and a profitable 
task to trace the various extravagancies which have each in their turn played 
the Will-o’-the- Wisp to mislead the judgment of the literary public. Look- 
ing calmly back from our high stand in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
many of the great movements which once agitated the public mind—many 
dicta which were once as the oracles of fate, must needs present an amusing 
phase to the intelligent observer. Such a retrospect could not but be profit- 
able, for the same extravagancies may be attempted yet again, and happy 
is he who gathers wisdom for the present from the lessons of the past. 

But such a digression would lead us wide of our mark. 

We said that the tendency of language is invariably toward the standard 
of perfection. 

Strange as the assertion may seem, we declare that the Telegraph will 
contribute directly to the attainment of that end wherever it is used. At 
first view we wonder what connection a mere machine has with literature. 
At the second thought we recall the astonishing intellectual revolution which 
followed the invention of the printing press, and we blush at our forgetfulness. 

The manner in which the Telegraph must operate for the improvement 
of language is this. 

The Telegraph is necessarily an expensive method of communication ; 
yet it offers facilities which are indispensable to the man of business in 
this driving age of the world. Costly as it is, it must be employed. Now 
the desideratum of the Telegraph—the great question most important to all 
who have any connection with it, is this—How can the greatest amount of 
intelligence be communicated in the fewest words? Is not this the very 
question which has been for centuries theoretically proposed by scholars as 
the ultimatum of language? Language is but the medium of thought— 
which flies as rapidly and acts as instantaneously as the invisible element 
which flashes along the Telegraphic wire. The more closely, then, that it 
follows the operation of thought, the more perfectly does it perform its office. 
Every useless ornament, every added grace which is not the very extreme 
of simplicity, is but a troublesome encumbrance. 

Notice the operations of the mind in conversation. Observe how idea 
follows idea in such rapid succession, flitting so swiftly by that but few of 
them can be seized, and moulded into tangible form, even by the operation 
of that almost perfect instrument which the Creator has given to us for 
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communication with our fellows. How much of the freshness and beauty 
of even these imperfect impressions evaporates in the slow and tedious pro- 
cess of committing them to writing. Especially is this the case where a 
vitiated public taste has introduced a style which wearies its complicated 
and prolix verbosity, or one so affectedly brilliant and antithetical that it 
requires the most minute analysis and laborious study to resolve its mean- 
ing. Now the certain effect of the Telegraph, as far as it has any influence 
upon the language, (and who at the present day will dare to estimate its 
possible influence in the future,) will be to introduce a style of writing 
which shall be, first of all, brief. Brevity, it is said, is the soul of wit ; it 
is, indeed the soul of all language, grave or gay, for every purpose to which 
it can be applied, except caricature. We never yet heard that tediousness 
was the soul of anything in particular. The Telegraphic style, as we shall 
denominate it, for the benefit of all future writers upon rhetoric, is also 
terse, condensed, expressive, sparing of expletives and utterly ignorant of 
synonyms. From its subject matter it has little to do with beauty or grace ; 
but the all-iroportant requisite in fine writing, perspicuity, cannot but be 
promoted by its prevalence. The first is a rare exotic, cultivated only in 
the gardens of the learned or the curious. The other is the hardy native 
plant, which is the very “ staff of life” in the world of letters. . 

Let not the reader imagine that the influence of this invention is to be 
confined within the narrow precincts of the Telegraph office, or limited to 
the pen of the operator. When a half column or more of every paper in 
the Union is filled with Telegraphic despatches ; when these reports form 
a large part of the daily reading of thousands; when correspondence is 
hourly prepared and revised, throughout the whole extent of the United 
States, with a view to telegraphic transmission, is it too much to expect 
that this invention will have an influence upon American literature ; and 
that that influence will be marked and permanent, and withal salutary? 
We can very easily imagine that in course of time the register may be so 
much improved that the price of transmission will be materially lessened, 
and the great reason for brevity and concentration of style partially removed 
—but this is a thing only probable, by no means certain ; and it is quite as 
probable that a long time must elapse before the present imperfect apparatus 
will be superceded by a more finished invention. 

At all events it must ever be a consideration affecting men’s pockets, and 
of course always operative, Telegraphic despatches will become more ex- 
tended, more numerous, dealing more in details, yet regard must ever be 
had to the great principle of their construction; the cost of production 
must ever incline the balance toward economy, and the aim of the writer 
must ever be to interest, amuse, or instruct in the most concise and appro- 
priate language of which he is master. 

We would by no means be thought to undervalue the “ graces of rhe- 
toric,” or to declare that beauty and finish of style is not an essential re- 
quisite in all good writing. No man in his senses would deny it. The 
idea with which we wish to impress the reader, is, that perspicuity, a quality 
of style infinitely more important than elegance, has been sadly neglected 
by many authors in times gone by; and that the invention of the Telegraph 
is one of those causes which are about to introduce a better state of things. 
In these days of Yankee enterprise and activity, we want no prosaic John- 
sonism ; we can tolerate no dainty euphuist. We have long since consigned 
to merited oblivion the endless train of harmonious and vapid authors that 
followed after him, who 


. . . 
—— “ Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 
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Even the polished periods of the graceful Spectator are banished to the 
shelves of a few philosophically-disposed old gentlemen who can find leisure 
to enjoy such antiquated pleasures in the quiet solitude of their own libraries, 
undisturbed by the turmoil and bustle of the great world surging past their 
doors. Shakspeare has only escaped a similar fate by that prophetical vision 
of the future public taste which he possessed, and the Yankee directness 
and concentration of his style. The glittering gems of thought, and the 
perfect models of composition which lie scattered about among the frag- 
ments of classic antiquity, are now only stirred from the slumber of ages, 
by the careless and unappreciating school boy. 

Truly the present is rushing on like an arrow to its mark, scattering the 
venerable past to the winds. We are borne fleetly onward in the car of 
time—and as the invisible fluid, which may be, for ought we know, the 
secret of universal gravitation, flies backward and forward on its wiry track 
—tic, tic, tic—like the clicking of the escapement wheels of the universe— 
all that is great and memorable in the past grows dim in the distance, and 
fades away like the formless visions of the enchanter’s magic circle—whil< 
before us rise like exhalations from the western wave the islands of the 
blessed—the isle of engines, where the human race are to live by machinery, 
and flash from point to point in polar magnetic chariots ; where steam is to 
perform all the operations of thought; where springs of sarsaparilla and 
cholagogue, mingled with the elixir of perpetual youth, gush out of the 
rocks, and where the epitaph of the French infidel, death is but an eternal 
sleep, will be verified by the use of concentrated chloroform. 


FOLLIES OF THE FACULTY. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Ir the persecuted stomach could speak for itself, it would unquestion- 
ably revolt against the violent conduct of those princes of the pill, 
Moffatt, Morrison, and Brandreth, ‘These abominable pills may do good 
in some instances, but we cannot but fear that it is succeeded too often 
by greater mischief in the end. How far gone towards insanity must a 
man become, before he can consent to submit his reason to the persua- 
sion that the stomach was designed to be desecrated toa doctor’s shop— 
a depot for pills ! 

Speaking of charms, we might mention the case of a silly old woman, 
who, according to Dr. Sigmond, applied for a remedy for an affection of 
the breast; a prescription was given her, and a few days after, she re- 
turned to offer her grateful thanks for the cure it had effected. Would 
it be believed that she merely tied said prescription round her neck! It 
is stated in Timb’s Popular Errors, that the fourth book of the Jliad has 
often cured intermittent fevers in this way ; the strength of the janguage 
no less than the warmth of action that pervades this portion of Homer’s 
magnificent poem being such, that it was, on one occasion, metaphorically 
said to be sufficient to cure a sick man of the ague. Some sapient indi- 
viduals not comiprehending poetic tropes and figures, actually converted 
this saying into a grave reality. Serenus Sammonicus, a wiseacre in 
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medicine, of olden time, ordered that for the relief of ague, this portion 
of the Greek muse enclosed in vellum, should be applied to the head; 
and cures are said to have resulted therefrom! A word or two touching 
‘ barber-surgeons’—a mongrel class, who stepped into the breach, when 
surgery was divorced from physic, in 1163, by Pope Alexander III, at 
the Council of Tours; the former duties being considered as incompati- 
ble with the holy offices of an ecclesiastic. These ambitious shavers did 
more honor to the butcher’s skill than that of the chirurgeon: till at 
length, so licentious and reckless became their sanguinary proceedings, 
that their license to practice was withdrawn, and a regularly constituted 
faculty of surgeons to a considerable extent superseded them in 1355. 
These gentry have, however notwithstanding, continued to flourish in 
some obscure villages and corners of every country, down to our own day. 
A “decided case” in illustration, is the following. In one of the wars of 
Germany, an officer was carried to the hospital, with a leg shattered by a 
ball. As he was covered with blood, the surgeon, who was running from 
bed to bed, ordered amputation, and continued his round. A leg clotted 
over with gore, was laid hold of.—‘*‘ What are you doing my friend ?” 
exclaimed the officer, “ that is my good leg.” However, notwithstanding 
his protestations and entreaties, es there was a great deal to do, the barber- 
surgeons cut it off! The surgeon-major arrived with the bandages, per- 
ceived the mistake, and anxiously set about saving the wounded limb, 
which, with much difficulty, he effected: but the poor officer paid dearly 
for the officious and outrageous precipitation of the barber-surgeon. As 
a counterpart to this, we may as well recite the story of a natural bune-setter. 

A man called to see Dr. Sweet, the famous bone-setter, at his hotel 
recently. He made his appearance on crutches, and was really suffering 
from the effects of a dislocated hip. The servants had great difficulty in 
getting him up stairs; and it was a truly painful sight to see him drag his 
aching limb after him. At last he reached the doctor’s room, and in a few 
moments more was at full length on the bed, with the “ nat’ral bone set- 
ter” tugging away at his leg. All was right; the joint with a tremendous 
crack soon found its place, and the sufferer was told to get up. He com- 
plied with the summons, first only to raise himself up and sit upon the 
side of the bed. 

“Oh, doctor,” he said, “ it hurts dreadfully; but it’s all right now, I 
s’ pose.” 

“ Yes,” replied the doctor, with a smile of satisfaction. 

«What might be the bill ?” 

“ Well, I guess ten dollars.” 

“ How long before I can walk?” 

‘‘ You can walk now,” said the doctor. 

‘**Give me the crutches, then.” 

“You don’t want your crutches,” answered the doctor. “Get up and 
start into the hall.” 

“ec I can’t.”’ 


“ Try—you can.” 
At this the patient cautiously, and with a screwed up countenance, as 


if every moment expecting a twinge of pain, arose, and after one or two 
efforts, walked off quite as well as he ever did. 

“ There,” said the doctor, “ don’t you see ?—didn’t I tell you you 
could walk? Go into the hall, and walk smartly up and down.” 

The patient obeyed; that is, he went into the hall—nay, he did more ; 
he went down stairs and out of the door; and the doctor has never laid 
eyes upon him since. 

The ten dollar fee is wanting, but the crutches are “ thar.” 
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Bone-setting is regarded by verdant rustics as distinct from surgery, 
and as an affair on a level with farriery; as easily acquired, and suscep- 
tible of transmission from sire to son. Like the darberous surgeons, they 
too discarded all the rules and laws of science ; ignorance and impudent as- 
surance are ever twin attributes: but what is the modesty of true science ? 
“ You who are so skillful an anatomist, must have an excellent knowledge 
of all diseases,” said a friend to M. Valpeau, the Parisian surgeon. ‘ Ah! 
my dear sir,” replied he, “in the Borvisaet, we are somewhat like the 
hackney coachmen—they have a good knowledge of all the streets, but 
know precious little of what is going on inside the houses.” 

The following anecdotes of Dieffenbach, the celebrated German sur- 
geon, recently deceased,—are very characteristic and illustrative : 


** He was a small man, with a high shrill voice, and nothing externally remark- 
able, except a pair of brilliant black eyes, and a good deal of style and dash in dress 
and equipages. His second passion was superb horses. His first was those ter- 
rible operations for which he was so celebrated. ‘Tey relate numerous anecdotes, 
true or false. Among others, this—he one day saw a student in the street, with 
some unhappy excrescence growing out of his head or neck, and that glittering eye 
once fixed upon the poor fellow, it was not possible to escape. Dieffenbach ad- 
dressed him, and proposed to operate for nothing. The manrefused. He offered 
a bribe. In vain. He described the probable course of the deformity. It would 
lead to torments—to death perhaps. The student impatiently replied, ‘ when he 
felt the approach of those grave inconveniences, he would address himself to the 
operator—and not before.’ Dieffenbach left him at length, and the young fellow 
returned to his books, pipe and lectures, laughing heartily at the perseverance of 
his formidable enemy, and congratulating himself upon a happy escape. But one 
morning, about day-break, a knock at the door announced, as the sleeper supposed, 
the Stiefelputzer, (the boot-cleaner) who usually came at that hour. He rose, un- 
locked the door—and lo! Dieffenbach stood before him, with those supernatural 
eyes—and four stout medical students at his back. 

‘** We have come to operate upon you!’ 

““¢ No! Donner Welter !’ cried the student. 

“ The surgeon made a sign. ‘The subject was thrown upon the bed, and held 
there by firm force. He had scarcely time to express his sense of this treatment, 
by certain German exclamations, when his frightful infirmity was whisked off of 
him, and he lay a month or two in bed, recovering from the effects. He did re- 
cover, however, completely ; and the students (the subordinate demons of this dia- 
bolical drama) declare the ungrateful dog was no sooner on his legs again—a cor- 
rected, a mended man—than he went and sued his benefactor, and recovered heavy 
damages. 

‘* Another person had a protuberance upon the end of his tongue. Up to a 
certain day, the history is the same as the preceding. On that day Dieffenbach 
having received a final, angry negative to all his prayers and remonstrances, re- 
quested at least one farewell look at the beautiful object of his desires. The unsus- 
pecting patient put out his tongue, and, in the twinkling of an eye, there wasa 
needle through it, about half a foot long, retaining it immoveably in its place, and 
cutting short all expressions of disapprobation and ineffectual arguments. The 
happy artist now had everything his own wey. And what his own way was, I leave 
you to imagine ! 


But, although our subject is by no means exhausted, yet as we begin to 
suspect the reader’s patience may be notwithstanding, and as some of 
the parties who have afforded us amusement, may possibly be in the con- 
dition of a certain Hibernian, who, in reply to the enquiry, whether he 
was dead, after a fall, exclaimed, ‘‘ No faith, not dead, but spachless :”— 
we shall at once hasten to close up our rambling theme. Before alluding, 
in conclusion, to the more recent innovations in medicine of our own 
times, we may just state, that there are several classes of curiosities we 
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have to leave unnoticed; such as those who used to consult the agency of 
the evil one, in unlawful cures; those who prefer killing themselves to 
paying the ductors for the deed; those who, by the disgusting habit of 
spitting,—an outrage upon common decency—destroy their health, and 
invite disease; others,—the wiser by far,—who by sober attention to, 
and respect for the claims of the animal economy, throw ‘ physic to the 
dogs,’ as some one has said, and survive the doctor himself. 

In a recent number of Dr. Lawson’s Medical Journal, we encounter 
another curiosity of the medical profession; it has also the authority of a 
cotemporary case. It appears there is in Arkansas a doctor, who prac- 
tices medicine upon an entirely new system—called the ¢e-to-tum system. 
He employs an instrument with eight sides, similar to the toy used by 
children, and known as the te-to-tum, only larger in size, and differently 
lettered. On each side of the octagon is a letter of the alphabet, designed 
to represent a certain thing—as, for example, V. for vomit, G. for glister, 
P. for purge, C. for calomel, &c. Whenever this worthy is called to see 
a patient, he takes with him this wonder-working instrument, and without 
examining either the pulse or the tongue, or asking any questions, 

roceeds to spin it as one would a te-to-tum, and administers according to 
its revelations. Thus, if V.is turned up, he forthwith declares that an 
emetic is indispensable; if C. the calomel must be given, and so on. 

The success which has attended this new plan of practice, we are told is 
astonishing, and the popularity of its author unbounded; so much so, as 
to cast homepathy, hydropathy, and Eclectic-Thompsonianism com- 

letely in the shade: leaving “ tom-foolery” alone triumphant. 

We find it stated in one of our western papers, that a certain professor of 
Oberlin has lately gone through a regular course of typhus fever, and re- 
covered without the aid of any medicine or stimulus whatever. It is said 
that for fourteen days he tasted of nothing but cold water. 

We have heard of the case of two men, both sick of the cholera; one 
drank a pint of whiskey after the doctors had given him up, and recovered ; 
the other imitated his example, and was placed among the dead within 
six hours. 

In face of the foregoing array of citations and indictments, lest any one 
should yet need confirmation, we quote the following ‘“‘ confession of judg- 
ment,” by sundry doctors themselves, as given in Pinney’s work on the ‘ Or- 
gans of Life,” which extract we cut from a recent number of the New- 


York Evening Post. 


Dr. Akenside, himself a physician. has said, “ Physicians, in despair of making 
medicine a sciente, have agreed to convert it into a trade.” Sir Anthony Carlisle 
said, *‘ that medicine was an art founded in conjecture and improved by murder; 
that he never could discover any rational principle in a physician’s treatment of a 
case, and that, therefore, it was all guesswork.” The lute Professor Gregory 
used often to declare, in his class-room, “that ninety-nine out of one hundred 
medical facts were so many medical lies ; and that medical doctrines were, for the 
most part, little better than stark, staring nonsense.” The late Dr. Hooper re- 
marks in his writings, ‘“ Medicine is now defined the art of preventing and treat- 
ing diseases, but formerly it was called the art of preserving health and curing 
diseases. ‘The word cure is not used at present, because we possess no remedy 
capable of effecting an immediate cure. There is a great difference between 
treatment and cure, as many diseases are incurable, but are still proper subjects 
for treatment.” It has often been objected to the physician or practitioner that he 
is unable satisfactorily to explain the performance of a single function, the pheno- 
mena of a single disease, or the operation of a single reinedy. However humilia- 
ting the admission of such a truth may be, it cannot wholly be denied. But fully 
to account for the performance of one function would be nearly paramount to the 
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explanation of all, for all are governed by the same general laws, and subject to 
the same geveral causes. We are told by the ingenious John Brown, that he 
“wasted more than twenty years in learning, teaching, and diligently scrutinizing 
every part of medicine.’’ ‘The first five passed away in hearing others, studying 
what he had heard, implicitly believing it, and entering upon the possession as a 
rich and valuable inheritance. His mode of employment the next five years was 
to explain more clearly the several particulars, to refine and give them a nicer 
polish. During the next equal space of time, because no part of it had succeeded 
to his mind, he became cold upos the subject, and, with many eminent men, even 
with the vulgar themselves, began to deplore the healing art as altogether uncertain 
and incomprehensible. Majendie, whose opinion is considered of much weight in 
Paris, says, ** Consider for a moment the state in which medicine exists in the 
present day. Visit the different hospitals, and you will not fail to observe how 
physicians are divided between the most opposite systems, on the nature, on the 
seat, and even on the treatment of the most simple disease ; yet each of those 
systems is supported by arguments move or less specious: each theory is based 
upon facts more or less certain.’ 


In coming to a conclusion, therefore, we ask to what cause shall we 
attribute the past, and even the present anomalous condition of medical 
science, if not to the inefficiency of its professors, or rather practitioners. 
The fvllowing statistics show the discrepancy of our present system of 
medical tuition, compared with that of the old world: 


“In Anstria, before commencing the study of medicine, the pupil must have at- 
tended the primary schools four years, spent six years in the gymnasia, (which 
correspond to our grammar schools,) and two under the Faculty of Philosophy, 
learning Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Astrunomy, History and Modern languages, 
and have obtained a certificate of proficiency in all these branches. In Bavaria, 
after the ordinary collegiate education, two years are devoted to preparatory stu- 
dies, including logic, physic, botany, natural history, mineralogy, and chemistry, 
and a satisfactory examination on all these subjects must be passed. In Paris, 
before a yougg man can enter upon his medical studies, he must have graduated 
both in the arts and sciences; that is, he must have studied and passed an examina- 
tion on all the branches just enumerated, except botany, chemistry, and mineralo- 
gy, the two former of which are comprised in the medical course proper. In the 
United States alone, of all civilized countries, the student enters the halls of medi- 
cine without the requisite test of his fitness for the studies he is about to under- 
take, without one word of inquiry regarding his previous education. Whether he 
comes from the academic shades of Charlottesville or New- Haven, or from a me- 
chanical trade, or from agricultural labor, he oecupies the same seat, listens to the 
same lectures, and is submitted to the same final test of his professional attain- 
ments. How is it possible that one invariable system of instruction should be suit- 
able for individuals so different in their capacity to understand and profit by it, or 
how can it be expected that they should obtain anything approaching to an equality 
of practical skill? 

“ After all the preparatory study we have described. what term of attendance on 
medical lectures is required of European students? In Austr and France fifty 
months; in Prussia and the secondary states of Germany, for/y months; in Great 
Britain and Ireland, twenty-four months; while in the United States, we under- 
take to produce a competent physician in erent months, or one-third of the time 


toe 


deemed necessary by the lowest limit of the European schools ! 


It seems to be usually less a matter of ambition with medical stu- 
dents to obtain a thorough induction into the theory and practice of 
their art, than to secure the distinction of too frequently an undeserved 
diploma, and the coveted monogram of M. D. attached to their names, 
as a passport to practice upon poor old women and children, who pay 
with their precious vitality for their inexcusable folly and cupidity. We 
are not alone in these remarks: witness the following sentences from the 
eloquent address of Dr. Francis, recently delivered in our city: 
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« That ignorance of the laws of life, of the rules of health, and of the remedial 
powers of medicinal substances, prevails to a wonderful degree, even in exalted 
is an incontrovertible position ; and hence the innumerable calamities which 
popular delusion in the curative art entails. Most unfortunate for its victims, like 
fraud mm fiscal concerns, it has a wider influence ih its effects than with the imme- 


diate objects with whom it trafiics. Its dire malignity is often extended threagh a 


large circle of the unconscious and unsuspecting. . * * . 
* And on the other hand there are instances of noble and touching fortitude, of 
sublime patience, and of beavenly faith, which every medical man thet deserves 
the name must treasure as among the richest lessons of his life. Who that has 
kept vigils at the conch of Genius, and marked the wayward flickerings of its sa- 
cred fire, made yet more etherial by disease, or seen beauty grow almost swper- 
natural in the embrace of pain, and has not felt his mission to be holy as well as 
gesponsible ? And when a voiee that has thrilled millions is hushed, or a mind 
upon which rests the cares of a nation is prostrated, who has not realized how in- 
timately the healing art is knit into the vast and complex web of human society ? 
Let not that be thought a light office which summons vs to minister, as apostles of 
science, to the greatest exigencies of life; to cheer the soul under the acute suf- 
ferings of maternity, and alleviate the decay of mature ; to watch over the g'immer- 
ing dawn and the fading twilight of existence ; te stand beside the mother, whose 
sobs are hushed that the departure of her first-born may be undisturbed ; and be 
oracles at the bedside of the reveread minister of holy truth, the halo of whose 
iety softens, on his brow, the lines of mortal agony. Whata mastery of self! 
hat requisites, mental and corporeal, are deraanded in him who is the observer 
of scenes |ike these, whose sympathies are awakened to services sucl as are befitting 
the mighty crisis, and whose talents are efficiently enlisted for the trmmphant ac- 
complishment of his devout trust! The advent of such an ambassador, when his 
cabling is duly understood, must awaken the heart to its profoundest depths, and 
cannot be inoperative upon minds of intellectual and moral culture.’” 


A word ortwo in conelusion, regarding the modern systems of Home- 
athy and Hydropathy, both which are, as might have been anticipated, 
obnoxious to the advocates of the old system of Allopathy. The Hahne- 
mgaanian theory, however, now numbers among its supporters many intetli- 
gent and philosophic minds, although the infinitesimal reduction of its 
oses, to the millionth, billionth, and trillionth part of a grain, is more 
than enough te stagger the belief of those who have been accustomed to 
solutions by the pail-full, and powders in any quantity. 

The principle of the Homepathists is founded in truth and reason, but 
its administrators require to be well skilled in its doctrines, as their rem- 
edial agents include many of the most subtle and powerful poisons. We 
go for Homoepathy on account of its modest inflictions upon the poor 
afflicted patient, who, in appealing to the old system, has often as much to 
abide in his shattered corporiety from the attacks of the curative process, 
as from the original disease. The logie of the following may be ques- 
tioned, but it is of course intended as a sarcasm : 


“ The homeepathic system, sir, jast suits me to a tittle, 
It proves of physic, any how, you cannot take too little ; 
If it be good in all complaints to take a dose so small, 

It surely must be better still, to take no dose at all.” 


There is only one suggestion we have to offer in this connection—it is 
this: ought not the homepatbic practitioners to regulate their fees in 
the ratio of their doses? The science of cold water, if the phrase be ad- 
missible, is rapidly extending its popularity among us. It is true, we 
have no establishment to compare with that of the learned discoverer of 
hydropathy, Preisnitz; but the system is daily gaining favor with the re- 
flective and thoughtful. It ought to include the great army of tee-total 
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temperance folks—they go for cold water internally, the hydropathist, 
externally, with the addition, it is true, of any quantity of blankets and 
wet sheets. Of mesmerism, and its application to nervous and neuralgic 
diseases, we shall not pause to speak. The blessings of the newly dis- 
covered Chloroform have been so fully expatiated upon by every body, 
that we shall simply give the reader a taste of one of these expositions in 
a kind of mock heroic verse, cut from a recent English paper : 


“ Take but a snuff at this essence anesthetical, 
Dropp’d upon a handkerchief, or bit of sponge, 

And on your eyelids ’twill clap a seal hermetical, 
And your senses in a trance that instant plunge. 


“Then you may be piach’d and punctured, bump’d and thump’d, and whack’d 
about, 

Scotch’d, and scored, and lacerated, cruterised, and hack’d about ; 

And though tender as a chick—a Sybarite for queasiness— 

Flay’d alive, uncenscious of a feeling of uneasiness. 


«‘ Celsus will witness our debt chirurgeous presently, 
Manage operations as he said they should ; 

Doing them safely, and speedily, and pleasantly, 
Just as if the body were a log of wood. 


«Teeth, instead of being drawn with agonies immeasurable, 
Now will be extracted with sensations rather pleasurable, 
Chloroform will render quite agreeable the parting with 
Any useless member the patient has been smarting with.” 


An instance of the disadvantages of this anwsthetical agent, is seen in 
the following incident, which occurred recently at Taunton Hospital, 


when, as @ patient was undergoing amputation of a limb while influenced 
by chloroform, the nurse let fall the bottle containing the gas, which 
quickly spread its somniferous effects over the operators, and some time 
elapsed before they recovered from their partial insensibility, 

We believe that good is to result, both to medical science and to soci- 
ety at large, from these important new auxiliaries in surgical art; not 
only as expedients for annibilating suffering, but also from their san- 
ative effect upon life itself, since many a painful operation will now be 
willingly submitted to, which otherwise would have proved appalling if 
not impracticable. Like most previous accessions to our stores of valua- 
ble knowledge, the adoption of this destroyer of pain has had to encoun- 
ter the absurd prejudices of men of bigotry and prejudice—a course of 
procedure evincing about as much wisdom as did the Irish physician, 
who, on a post-mortem examination, declered that “ the deceased was so 
ill, origina/ly, that if he had not been murdered, he must have died half 
an hour before!” Bat, in taking our leave of the doctors, and all their 
peccadilloes, we must at least do them the justice to admit, that, with all 
their ingenuity in killing or curing, they certainly do not regard humen 
life with such utter indifference as our military chieftains evince on the 
field of action, nor do the former share with them the applause of the 
multitude for the heroic deed. The celebrated Zimmerman went from 
Hanover to attend Frederick the Great, in his,last illness. One day the 
king said to him, “ You have, I presume, sit, helped many a man into 
another world ?”’ This was rather a bitter pill for the doctor ; but the 
dose he gave the king in return, was a judicious mixture of trath and 


flattery:—‘‘ Not so many as your majesty, nor with so much honor to 
myself,’ 








ABSENCE OF 


WE turn us to an islet sweet, 
Lashed by the briny sea, 
Where motley men in contest fierce 

Strove each for victory. 


San Cristoval’s fortress strong, you know 
Had its gold mine risen near; 

Soon on Ozema’s limpid stream 
Did San Domingo’s rear. 


Those strong holds manned, Bartholomew 
Had roved to Xaragua, 

A blooming province, spreading west, 
Not yet beneath his sway. 


Behechio mild, its cacique reigned, 
Of goodly savage fame, 

Whose loving sister blest bis home, 
A lovely Iudian dame. 


Of brave Caonabo she'd lived 
The bride—and queen of grace; 
Of beauty, wit, and gentleness— 
They hailed her through the place 


Her Indian name, Anacéona, 
It rendered, Golden Flower— 
Fraternal love her shelter’d proved, 
Since fallen her consort’s power. 


Of stature tall, and nobly formed, 
Its natives roved that land, 

Their elocution clear, and smooth, 
Their manuer, sweet and bland. 


'T was there that Hayti’s Indians dreamed, 
Blest souls were made to stray, 

Within the vale, (their Paradise )— 
By the Lake of Xaragua, 


On—on marched Don Bartholomew, 
To blessed Xaragua ; 

Heading a gay and warlike band, 
Which made a bright display— 


Of cavalry, and banners fair, 
With stirring trump and drum: 
Behechiv gathering numerous force, 
To meet them svon did come. 


But gentle strangers wandered they, 
To courteous visit pay ; 
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The cacique then his troops dismissed— 
On to his town led way— 


Rising by Bay of Leagon,— 

Soon from its bounds there beamed 
A train of youthful virgins sweet, 

To Spaniards greet it seemed. 


Traditional ballads chaunted they 
So sweetly as they danced, 

With each a palm branch in her hand, 
As slowly they advanced : 


Then, to the Governor drawing nigh, 
They knelt them gently down, 

And at his feet ber palm branch each 
Laid low—his heart was won! 


Then last there came a litter light— 
From forth it—oh! how fair 

Was that divinest Indian Queen, 
That down alighted there ! 


Her shining hair’s luxnriance 
A blushing wreath had bound— 

Of dazzling rays her heavenly orbs— 
Her smile, that witcheries crowned. 


A glowing robe, of varions dyes, 
Her stately form enshrined ; 
Her lovely, rounded, naked arms 

Sweet flow’rets tou had twined. 


The liquid accents of her voice 
The air then gently stirred ; 

On the listener's ear it softly stole, 
As warblings of a bird, 


A mingled grace and majesty 
Her queen-like mien expressed ; 
The second Colon's port so grand 
She marked, and him addressed. 


And now for several joyous days, 
Was entertainment made 

For guests so high, with dance and song, 
And games in pleasaut shade. 


Such tribute good those Indians gave, 
A summoned caraval 

Bore off those stores, so precious then, 
Which pleased the Spaniards well. 
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How marvelled they, the beings wild, 
At wonders when displayed, 

Of that most beauteous miracle, 
In mast and sail arrayed. 


The cacique boldly sought the ship— 
With Golden Flower—and suite ; 

With Lynxes’ eyes they keenly gazed— 
’T was monster most complete! 


When burst upon the startled air, 
The cannon’s thundering sound, 
The Golden Flower the sea had sought, 
And surely had been drowned, 


Had not, with gentle force, her host 
Her perilous leap delayed : 

The anchor weighed—then sails were set, 
And martial music made. 


Thus joyed those beings iunocent— 
The factions all uncurbed, 

Which racked a portion of their isle, 
Their peace had ne’er disturbed. 


It shocks me now, a tale to tell 
Of the foul ingratitude, 

Of one who, from a low estate, 
With power had been endued. 


Yes! o’er the isle, a high command, 
He from the Viceroy held, 

Yet now, vile Roldan up arose, 
And shamelessly rebelled. 


The Viceroy’s rule, he cried, was o’er— 
His haughty brothers there, 

No titles from the Court held they ;— 
The two would they ensuare, 


And he the isiand’s chief would reign: 
Some shouted—*“ live the King!” 

But at the juncture ships there came, 
Confirming each high thing. 


The sovereigns granted Colon great, 
Ere parted he from Spain; 

So, Don Bartholomew, evermore, 
Should Adelantado reign. 


All blasted thus, the villains’s scheme, 
Who fled to Xaragua, 

With horde of restless spirits fierce, 
That loved his lawless sway. 


And now, the Indians, unsubdued, 
Detested faces white: 

The caciques plotted treachery,— 
The governor armed for fight. 


The hamlets glowed in flames apace ! 
To mountain’s red-skins fled ! 

Of caciques, some were ta’en there,— 
Each thought to lose his head. 


Oh! welcome came the Admiral then, 
From off his arduous sail, 
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No rest knew he—bis brothers worn 
Recounting such sad tale. 


Columbus soon he issned forth, 
A proclamation stern ; 

His brother’s course approving well, 
It the rebels charged to turn. 


His offers fair with arrogance, 
And scorn, did all reject; 

The Viceroy aimed a force to raise, 
That might this horde sabject. 


Alas! in vain—each soldier there, 
With them a friend had he: 
So only note was sent to Spain, 


Of their infidelity. 


Of Don Bartholomew's career, 
They loudly all complawed ; 

The Viceroy tried the lenient, 
Advantage none he gained. 


And now from Spain advices came, 
They shed a chilling sway ; 

’T was Bishop Fonseca them penned, 
His enemy for aye. 


They answered his unvarnished tale 
Of that rebellion, sad ; 

«« The matter shall be duly searched :” 
And ah! no balm they had! 


Oh! poor Columbas! circled now 
By rebels all around ! 

For soon was e’en his trustiest band 
With such in treaty found. 


Concordance was he forced to make, 
With those seditious men: 

Who sore oppressed the Indian race: 
It suffered sadly then! 
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Suddenly, on the western coast, 
Had ships to anchor come, 
With wild Ojeda in command,— 
Who dearly loved to roam. 


The charts of Colon, shown in Spain, 
By Bishop Fonseca ; 

Had he adopted,—sought the coast, 
And Gulf, of Paria. 


Now to the sovereigns all unknown, 
Was this clandestine game: 

Vesputius, in that squadron sailed, 
Who gave our world his name. 


Foul wrong *twas to Colambus great, 
That navigator grand, 

Who sailed across a deep unknown, 
And found our blessed land,— 


His noble name, that he stamped not, 
Upon our noble world! 

By us the paltry Florentines, 
Should yet away be hurled! 
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Now had those gay adventurers, 
Skimmed Paria’s Gulf around, 

And trafficked much for pearls and gold, 
At th’ isles adjacent found. 


They, of the Carib natives too, 
Had captives ta’en to sell ; 

At Hispaniola, now they’d touched, 
There to outfit them well, 


For home-bound voyage,with needed stores, 
These reft from Xaragua, 

The Viceroy staid they not to greet, 
But straight-way steered away. 


Fresh clouds all dark, encompassed now, 
The head of that Viceroy, 

Whom, cavaliers of noble birth, 
Were plotting to destroy. 


With him they vowed should Roldan fall— 
Whose sway caused bitter grief— 

These bold conspirators were ta'en, 
With Moxica their chief. 


This cavalier, the Viceroy doomed 
To die a felon’s death ; 

Who, bold in war, yet dostard proved, 
When called to yield his breath. 


Pale fear that vigorous blow inspired! 
To lovely Xaragua, 

The remnant fleeing, Colon thought 
To know a happy day. 


And now to Paria’s coast again, 
To sail he deemed,—its streams 

To search for hidden pearly wealth,— 
Illusive all those dreams! 


For at Hispania’s court, the while, 
Were his oppressors rife, 

To work his down-fall plotted they,— 
Perchance to lose him life. 


The ruffians, all disorderly, 
By Colon driven away ; 

There thronged the King,—as furth he rode, 
And clamored for their pay. 


And subtile, wily monks, the while, 
Poured in the sovereigns’ ears, 

The fell disasters, Colon’s reign 
Had wrought their cavaliers. 


The ever-falling crystal drops 
The rock will wear away ! 

E’en Isabella’s trastful mind, 
Dreaded at length his sway. 


Commissioner to the Isle they’d speed,— 
The Isle by factions torn, 

Of court—an officer of rank,— 

And Spanish subject born,— 


Was he, Don Bobadilla—-now 
This office grave to fill; 

At San Domingo anchored he, 
At moment fraught with ill. 
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Don Moxica his doom had met, 
With some five rebels more; 
And others there, in durance lay, 

Whose lives would soon be o’er. 


First sight by Bobadilla spied, 
On fair Ozema’s bank, 

Was gibbets twain—suspending there, 
The forms of men of rank. 


The Viceroy’s fate, decided he, 
Ere well he'd landed down; 

But Colon, with Bartholomew, 
Was absent from the town. 


A proclamation issued he, 
At door of holy church, 
Showing commission good he held, 
All factions deep to search. 


First, semmoning Don Diego mild, 
To yield his prisoners o’er,— 

Who'd yield them not, till won consent 
From Colon, still afar. 


So Bobadilla called bis crew, 
And burst that prison door, 

As Don Diego, bold, refused 
To yield those prisoners o’er. 


The shoulders of a mob their throne, 
The rebels issued out, 

And off in triamph were they borne, 
Amid a deafening shout. 


Thus entered into office, then, 
Don Bobadilla—there 

Within the Viceroy’s home he dwelt, 
And shamelessly did dare, 


His jewels, plate, and gold, to seize— 
His books, and papers, too, 

As they had confiscated been, 
Oh! he was all untrue! 


Now Colon in Conception’s Fort, 
Within the Vega, heard 

These high proceedings—light he recked, 
No pulse of his was stirred. 


He traced the tyrant hasty line, 
A sharp return it gained,— 

By sovereigns high, a mandate signed,— 
Oh! very much it pained! 


A blind obedience must he pay 
The hests of th’ iron man, 

In all things that he should demand,— 
"Twas thus the contents ran. 


Colon at once, with loyal mind, 
He yielded at that word :— 

To San Domingo straight be hied, 
Where soon, full soon, he heard, 


Rough fetters girt Diego's form,— 
And soon, full soon, there came 

An order from the man of power, 
T’ inthral! his noble frame. 
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Men, circling, gazed with faces pale, 
Where grief and shame were blent, 

Ae he yielded to the harsh command, 
With looks all heavenward bent! 


Now, at his elder brother's call, 
Came Don Bartholomew 3 

His vigoroes hands, with iron bands, 
Were soen encircled teo. 


Proud Bebadilla saw they not, 
Nor did each other see, 

Knew not the charge against them made, 
Nor what of them, would he. 


With miscreants San Domingo swarmed, 
From gibbet and from jail ; 

Each feloa by the brothers awed, 
Wove his malicious tale. 


Upon a day, to dungeon dark, 
Gf that sad Viceroy, came 

An emissary, clerical, 
Villejo was his name. 


A guard encircling, Colon deemed, 
Tee sure, his heur was come,— 
And said, “ Villejo, bear’st thou me 

Te meet my finel doom [” 


Villejo, who though serving well, 
Fonseca,—Bishop vile! 

Yet owned a high chivalric soul, 
Replied with courteous smile: 


“‘Embarks your Excellency high, 
With me, to part, for Spain ?” 

As forth they passed, the rabble’s sheuts 
Were heard, ales! with pain. 


A bark from that sad, ingrate isle, 
Of a sweet autumnal day, 

Then bore that reverend, noble form, 
As culprit’s bound, away! 


Villejo, with a deep respect, 
Did Colon reverence ; 

At once his fetters he’d removed, 
Would he have had them thence. 


“No,” proudly spake he,—“ word had I 
To bow me, silently, 

To aught that Babadilla willed,— 
I’ll wear them o’er tke sea!” 





As touched, his foot, her pebbled shore,— 
At clank of his iron chain, 

One loud, indignant cry, there burst, 
Throughout the whole uf Spain! 


What e’er his lapse, it mattered not,— 
In chains should he be hurled, 

From forth that fair, that splendid realm, 
He'd added to the world? 


And when to court of Spain he’d come, 
In felon’s garb arrayed. 

His form bent low,—his locks as snow, 
By toils and troubles made ;— 
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Forth welled Queen Isabel!a’s tears :— 
Columbus, scorn, and pain, 

Had borue unflinchivn g—now his woes 
No more could he restrain, 


Low on his knees he sank him dewn, 
And cried,—with bitter moan— 

“Oh! sovereigns! thas I’ve been repaid, 
For all that 1 have done!” 


As streamed his tears, o’er furrowed cheeka, 
The sovereigns raised him there; 

And kindly sympathy expressed,— 
Seeming his griets to share. 


False Bobadilla would they hurl, 
From out his office high ; 

And Colon they would place in state, 
Belore the public eye, 


In all his power and dignities ; 
And well he’d be repaid 

For all his loss of worldly wealth— 
Which should be fully weighed. 


Columbus, then believed, be sure, 
In triamph back he’d ge, 

To th’ island he go late ad left, 
All deeply planged in woe. 


But, oh! his hopes,—low, low—they fell, 
Fresh evils would ensue, 

Did he at once return him there, 
Within the rebels’ view. 


A measure wise ’twould be, to yield 
Their passions space to cool; 

Anotker would the court dispatch, 
Till Colon could have rule. 


So spake the King,—Columbus schooled 
His mind, to know content, 

When to another’s sway he’d see, 
His sovereign power lent. 


The grandee,—now the rein to take 
From Bobadilla’s hand,— 

Don Nicholas D Gvando.—sure 
Would well o’er rule that land. 


To rank by right of birth he came,— 
And courtier bland could be: 

With beard of sanguinary hue, 
Effeminate frame had he. 


But ere embarked Ovando high, 
Unnumbered rumors rose, 

Of th’ isles despotic government,— 
Of wretched red men’s woes,— 


Compassed by Bobadilla’s strain 
T’ amass a hoard of gold: 

The natives toiled to delve their mines, 
In miseries untold. 


To whites he lawless license gave ;— 
And most acute the pain, 

They wrought those poor defenceless ones; 
All, would be cured amain, 
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When Don Ovando there should sway : 
Then, fer the Admiral too, 

A resident agent there should dwell, 
To gather up his due. 


A freedom now was given to pass 
The negro,—born m Spain, — 

To their new, tronblous world, afar ; 
See, outlined, first,—the stain 


Which foully blots our shining page : 
Oh! Liberty,—can we 

Shout forth thy thrilling, glorious name, 
Our ebon-ones not free!!! 


The fleet that should Ovando bear, 
His distant realm to sway, 

Was greatest far, that yet had sailed, 
To the new-world away. 


A brilliant retinue had he, 
With bedy-guard of horse ; 

Such style was that allowed to rank,— 
And subject born,—of course. 


Colambus, then he rested him, 
In old Granada’s town: 

Well pleased, be sure, the crafty King, 
To hold thus safely down, 


That towering one,—who strove ence more, 
To yield him service true ; 

Another voyage would he make, 
And gave the court his view. 
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Essayed, had many a seaman good, 
To-reach the Indian clime, 

By circling round the Cape Good Hope— 
And each had failed each time— 


Till bold de Gama made the feat— 
Who'd gained his shore again, 

With Eastern treasures laden well,— 
His fame rang on te Spain. 


The savage world, developed hate 
By our great Admiral, 

Scant store, as yet, of gold had shed— 
That voyage on Portugal— 


Immediate wealth, and vast, had poured— 
Great Colon’s bosom fired, 

And he, to find a facile route 
To India old, desired. 


He mused—a strait should pass where lies 
The Isthmus Darien ! 

Still rose the orient realm to him, 
As land he'd westward seen = 


Such land he deemed far west must stretch, 
Could there this channel be, 

From the Caribbean passing on 
To join the Indian Sea— 


The new-found world at once ’twould liak, 
With richest olden part ; 

This dream made throb, as if in youth, 
His still fresh, glowing heart. 


The sovereigns promptly yielded him 
Permission there to sail— 

His courtly, priestly enemies, 
No more could they prevail. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





FRONTIER LIFE.* 


Ir we were called upon to describe the characteristics of the popular 
literature of the day, we would arrange it in three distinct classes: The 
Tepid—indulged in by young ladies of both sexes, whose Pegasus is a 
rocking chair ; also much affected by the victims of a “ green-eyed” Phi- 
lanthropy, who only rise above mild platitudes, when urged into virulence 
by the violence of their complaint; the Pyrotechnic, originally introduced, 
we believe, by a London auctioneer, and worthy alone of the knights of the 
hammer and advertisement. As Shelley, to be properly appreciated, should 
be read by the side of a murmuring stream, so should the works of this 
class be stadied before the foot-lights, amid an accompaniment of blue fire, 
the gnashings of angry trumpets, and the shrill spittings of shrewish fifes. 


* Old Hicks the Guide; or Adventures in the Camanche Country, in Search of a Gold Mine. 
By C. W. Webber, author of “Jack Long, or a Shot in the Eye.” New-York, Harper & 
rothers. 
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Then, there is the Romantic school, enveloping immorality and sensual- 
ity in cachemire ; clething virtue in rags, and mingling charlatan honors 
with frippery and sentiment, in a strange jumble, yet preserving an under 
current of philanthropy and cant. We do not wonder that our artists re- 
ceive commissions for'the portraits of the heroes of the French school, nor 
are we surprised that Eugene Sue should decline to gratify the curiosity of 
his admirers. It is better for all parties that the delusion should be pre- 
served—that the inventors of such thrilling, human diablerie should be re- 
garded by a wondering world as specimens of some little known, modern 
Philanthropophagi. 

In the face of this popular rage for ‘“intense’’ charlatanry, it is a bold 
experiment for a man of uncontaminated tastes, and natural habits, to pub- 
lish a work like the one before us, whose chief recommendations—apart 
from its beauty of style and general literary merits—are, the freshness 
caught from the wild prairie and forest in which its scenes are laid—the 
unadorned truthfulness of its descriptions, and the pervading sense of the 
beautiful with which the author has invested it like a fragrant atmosphere. 
It was a bold experiment in these days of vitiated taste, but Mr. Webber, 
we fancy, is just the man to make such an experiment. He calculated 
well that the natural love of the truthful and chaste would respond to his 
efforts, nor was he disappointed—as we learn has been shown in the suc- 
cess of his book. 

But its exquisite descriptions of nature, and its refined and exalted tone 
of thought, are not the only excellencies of the work. Here we find that 
truth, which is so much stranger than fiction; the “ perils by flood and 
field ;” the wild scenes and stirring incidents of Frontier Life; the hunt; 
the Indian fight, and the disastrous retreat, are depicted with a graphic 
power, adding to romance the charm of reality. 

We will give here a rapid outline of the main incidents and scope of the 
book. 

Our author, finding the life of a settler in Texas becoming monotonous 
for lack of adventure, started, with eight Rangers as restless as himself, in 
search of a traditionary gold mountain in the Camanche country. The 
rude and simple honesty of the frontier-man is well delineated in the char- 
acters of his companions; particularly in that of the hero, “ Old Hicks.” 
One offshoot from civilization deserves particular notice, a reckless fellow, 
who disputed with an Irish rival the palm of wit—who seems to have been 
the good-tempered ‘‘ butt” of the expedition, and whose quaint antics en- 
livened the tediousness of the long march. The Doctor is a man worth 
knowing ; himself and his air-gun were perfect godsends to the company ; 
and the account of his strange exploits forms not the least entertaining 
portion of the volumes. 

We give an outline of his character : 


‘* Doctor Martin was from a good family at Philadelphia; had graduated at one 
of the eastern colleges, and afterwards received the diploma of Doctor of Medicine 
at the University of Pennsylvania. His restless disposition would not let him 
remain quiet any where, and he turned actor, and traveled over the West with a 
theatrical company. 

‘At length, after many queer adventures, he found himself at the Trinity 
colony, where his knowledge of medicine made him at last valuable. 

* ‘The only remnant left of his player finery was a black velvet cloak, from’ which 
the pile had been nearly all worn; and this was now fastened around his neck, the 
loose ends fluttering and streaming out behind like a piratical flag, as he rode. His 
bear-skin cap was garnished with feathers, and his hunting-shirt decorated with 
rows of pins, used for the purpose of impaling upon his cap any insects he might 
catch ; for he was an entomologist and naturalist in general. 
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‘In his hand he held an air-gun. an instrument which was then entirely disused, 
and almost forgotten by civilization, though at the time of its discovery it had 
created an immense excitement. The doctor, besides his other accomplishments, 
had dabbled much in experimental chemistry, and had become quite a proficient 
in what was still the ‘ Black Art’ to simple frontiersmen. He had taken up the 
old model and theory of the air-gun, which had been thrown aside as too cumber- 
some and complex for practical purposes, and, after a year or two spent in experi- 
ments at Cincinnati, had succeeded in convincing himself that he had so simplified 
the application of the machinery necessary to the condensation of air, that the 
principle could be efficiently applied to small arms under all the exigencies of the 
rudest service. He had, accordingly, perfected his invention or improvement in a 
rifle; and, after securing the patent at home, came out to the frontier with the 
determination of testing its efficiency at all personal hazards. He had not heard 
our adventure until we were under way, and had followed us on the instant with 
characteristic restlessness. He expressed his determination to accompany us, and 
neither our persuasion nor threats could deter him. We finally gave in, and with 
no very good graceagreed to retain what we could not but regard asa sure burden.” 


After many ‘‘ hair-breadth ’scapes,”’ through which we have not time to 
follow this little band of merry vagabonds; and after having increased their 
number by the addition of a woman, who sprung up like an angel in the 
wilderness, and whom they rescued from a horde of marauding Camanches, 
the whole party suddenly find themselves taken prisoners by some confed- 
erated tribes of Indians under the command of a redoubted French emigre 
noble, The exploits and partial history of this strange man are, we believe, 
notorious in Texas. His character is well drawn by Mr. Webber. He 
was a kind of Rob Roy on a large scale; levying tribute on the Mexican 
border. ‘The lady who was rescued by our author, and who appears to have 
repaid his gallantry by captivating him, is one of the most romantic and 
witching creations of womankind it has ever been our happiness to meet 
with. Possessed of masculine courage, yet full of womanly delicacy and 
tenderness, she exerts an irresistible charm over the mind of the reader, so 
that it is little wonder she should have led the gallant captain captive. The 
capture of our party happily results in their adoption into one of the tribes 
of the strange confederation of which Count Albert was the originator. 
Our captain is then suddenly promoted as war chieftain of this Tribe, and 
our party set out in prosecution of their common object—the discovery of 
the gold mountain. 

The Camanches, however, have strange superstitions connected with 
this gold; they regard their national existence as dependent upon keeping 
the mountain sacred from the profane cupidity of the white man; therefore 
they collected, in thousands, to impede the progress of the band of Rangers 
and their newly-made allies. While overshadowed by the gathering hosts 
of hostile Indians, and threatened by the defection of their friends, the 
French count meets with his death at the hands of one of our rangers, who 
discovers his sister in the woman, and learns, by the count’s confession, 
that she has been made a victim to his lust and caprice; and scarce is the 
natura! indignation of the warriors at the death allayed, by the admirable 
tactics of the French lady and old Hicks, before all have to fly before ihe 
storm of Camanches who bear down upon them. The following description 
of the flight is one of the most graphic we have ever read : 


«« We were not exactly panic struck, but desperate. Resistance would be use- 
less, nay, impossible, unless we reached cover. That heavy mass would pass 
trampling over us, as over a ripe wheat-field, bending as we were to fall already, 
with our exhausted horses. 

“Ah! how dear life seemed to me now, for the first. time, through all the perils 
of these adventures ! now, at last, I had something to make it dear to me, and now 
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both the object and the life were, as my fears represented, for the first time really 
jeopardized. 

‘* We had passed through quite as many fearful exigencies as this without a 
thought of apprehension on my part, but then sue had not been free, nor had I 
clearly recognized that she might be something to my future ! 

** We had now come in view of the haven of temporary safety, at least, yet it 
was still nearly two miles off. But our horses were beginning to fail. 

“ The prodigious tension of speed up to which they had been lashed through 
such a distance began to tell now in the snapping of life-cords, and, as we rushed 
on, rider and horse Jay here and there on either side of our track. 

“The horses of the Indians ahead first began to fail, and when they did, would 
drop as if shot through the head. We could not stop, and left their riders to meet 
the warrior’s fate as they might. 

‘‘ We had swept past some fifteen or twenty dismounted riders and dead horses, 
and were within half a mile of the motts, when a deafening yell from behind an- 
nounced that our foes were close at hand. Looking over my shoulders, J saw they 
were indeed fearfully close. 1 caught a glimpse of the straining nostrils of their 
horses and of their gestures of triumph. 

‘Ab! it was very terrible! We made yet more convulsive efforts to force our 
wretched horses on, and some of them, gamer than the rest, responded nobly, but 
their dark forms dotted the earth thicker and thicker as we rushed by. 

“I now began to miss men from my side. With a wild, strange laugh, Dr. 
Martin went down with his horse and air-gun upon my left, and in another instant, 
his defiant death-ery reached me. 

“Under other circumstances, had all the Indians that ever wore moccasins been 
close enough for me to feel the hot breath of their pursuit, | am sure I should have 
stopped to avenge thatecry. But she! she who rode at my side! I could see, hear, 
know nothing else but her! This was disloyal to the faith of comradeship, but it 
Iwas loyalty to the religion of the heart. 

“ The last spasm of effort had come. The arrows of our pursuers were whist- 
ling in our midst when we reached the motts. 

. “Here our Indians scattered in every direction, each taking care of himself a 

e could. 

‘ The first of the motts were chaparral thickets, and could not be penetrated ; but 
there were many small openings between them, and into these we dived in small 
squads. 

“This character of the ground broke up the front and weight of the enemy’s 
pursuit, since only a small number could follow us abreast, and this more nearly 
equalized our strength. 

“* We now reined up somewhat, and gave them the contents of three guns. This 
was a rash proceeding, for we should have been content to keep on, without 
attracting particular attention to ours, among the many other parties who were 
flying through the different lanes of prairie. 

“Our discharge made their front recoil, but then it had the effect of drawing 
hendreds in our direction from the rear; and what made the imprudence still more 
disastrous, the narrow passage we had chosen soon opened into a small meadow- 
prairie, which gave them opportunity to spread. 

“The grim chief, with about thirty of his, or, rather my warriors, who had stuck 
close, since his rescue, to Old Hicks, led all the force there was still left to back 
the forlorn quartette composed of Hicks, Landeville, the woman, and myself. 

‘“‘ In a twinkling the little prairie was filled in our rear by over two hundred howl- 
ing, eager warriors, who rushed upon us now as sure prey. 

“There had been no time for us to load our guns; but I saw that, on the opposite 
side, at less than a quarter of a mile’s distance, the open timber commenced. 

“To reach this was security ; but they were upon us, and our horses were stag- 
gering. We yet had two pistol-loads apiece except Landeville. Never was the 
last round of a forlorn hope delivered with more desperate steadiness than those 
last shots of ours at close quarters. 

“We fired at intervals, one at a time, as we slowly retreated, whenever they 
pressed too closely upon us. As our advance of warriors reached the timber, they 
made a most furious demonstration to cut us off. 

‘* They were so close, that several of their lances were thrown at us, but these we 
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were, by this time, dexterous enough to dodge. As we rose, three of us fired our 
last pistol, which caused them to hesitate an instant, since a warrior fell for 
every shot. 

“ With a terrific yell of disappointed fury, they rushed on again as we were 
hurrying our enfeebled horses after the Indians into the timber, when [ heard a 
single shot behind us, and looking round, saw a feather-crowned chief tumble from 
his saddle in the front, and. as they all recoiled, Landeville waved above his head 
the second pistol that had slain a chief that day, and with a harsh yell, spurred on 
his tottering horse after us. 

“ They did not attempt to follow us further, for we immediately dismounted, 
and took our positions behind the trunks of the trees. 

‘‘ Southern Indians never leave their horses to assail such a defence, and, after a 
shot or two from our re-loaded rifles, they commenced a rapid retreat.” 


Mr. Webber invests the wild life of the borderer with much of poetry and 
philosophy. He possesses a delicacy of perception and a subtlety of thought, 
together with a facility of conveying his emotions to the mind of his reader, 
with which few are gifted. The following from the chapter on the Philo- 
sophy of Savage Life, is a manly exposition of truths, which have for a long 
time puzzled the heads of our wiseacres, done in a dashing style, in which 
satire is handled with the freedom and effect of the “ quirt lash” of the 
Ranger. This chapter contains higher wisdom than could be expected in a 
book of its class, and surprises us just as we are surprised, by those unex- 
pected bursts of imagination, description and deep-toned enthusiasm, which 
are constantly occurring in its pages. We give the opening, which cannot 
fail to interest a class of readers, who would scarcely be inclined to expect 
anything from a book with such a title. 


“It seems that the highsst truths in many departments of human investigation, 
which it has taken our complex civilization many centuries to arrive at or approach, 
are recognized and acted upon intuitively in the savage or elementary forms of the 
social state. 

“The savant travels an enormously circuitous route of precedent, through books 
and musty parchments, within the walls of the cell or studio, and, after all the 
weary way, has only picked up, amid the ashes and bones of centuries, a fragmen- 
tary particle or two glittering with the deathless light of Nature’s truth: the sav- 
age lives in her immediate embrace, and the old mother smiles always benignantly 
upon her simple children. Thus they grow strong upon the giant's food, drawn 
from her own warm bosom, and act the prophecies of science—live in the real of 
its bright though sickly visions ! 

“‘ The great geniuses are, and have been, essentially savages in all but the breech- 
clout. They arrive at truth by much the same processes; they equally scorn all 
shackles but those of the God-imposed senses, whether corporeal or spiritual. and, 
with like self-reliance, rule all precedents by the Gospel as revealed within them- 
selves! 

“It would be a disquisition filled with highest interest to the true philosopher, 
and pregnant of rebuke to the scientific pedant, which would treat knowingly of 
the many facts in the daily life of the savages of this continent, which show them 
to have unconsciously anticipated by centuries the slow and turgid revelations of 
science as taught in our schools of civilization. 

‘*'l'o say that they are far enough ahead of our philosophers in the knowledge of 
the laws of physical life and the processes of inductive reason, would sound like a 
monstrous assumption; but it is, nevertheless, a true one. 

« The genuine savage is a living demonstration of simple mathematics, such as the 
stylus or type has never yet perpetuated to the dreary confusion of ths pale, 
smoke-dried victims of “ the midnight oil.” 

** Within the certain range of his excursions, he is a better naturalist than any of 
them all, from the old Brahmins, or even Aristotle, down to our later naturalists, 
so far as an absolute intimacy and sympathetic community with the life of wild 
animals is concerned. 

“'The habits of these creatures, wild and simple as themselves, are familiar to 
them from childhood as those of their own mates in their own tribe. 
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“ They know perfeetly all their ingoings and outcomings ; what changes the revo- 
lutions of the sun, moon, and seasons produce in these, or upon their passions 
and affections, their uprisings and lyings down. 

* They are equally familiar with all the changes in size, plumage, pelage, &c., 
produced hy age and the seasons. 

“In a word, though they can not, with Cuvier, read you the Natural History of 
an antediluvian world, with its fossil remains for a text, yet they can, within the 
limits of their own excursions, furnish you with more accurate details of the world 
as it is than Cuvier and all his peers. 

“They can puzzle the profoundest optician by their powers of vision, and set at 
naught his subtlest theories; so with regard to the sciences of the other senses. 

“In each of these they nearly equal the most extraordinary of the animals who 
excel in a particular sense, as the eagle, the cat, the hound, &c., and yet have the 
advantage of combining all. 

‘* How immeasurably superior such life to the prosy vegetation of the civilized 
man ; and what amazing discoveries such organizations would bring to the field of 
his investigations, aided by his mechanics ! 

‘* How is this life perfected, and such organization perpetuated ? 

** The savage is, most innocently, a profound master of the laws of life. He has 
never taken his degree at Edinburgh, or travelled to the Continental schools ; yet 
his simple habits are so far above the practical wisdom of Jearned professors as to 
enable him to look down with patronizing pity upon the technica] and ponderous 
stupidity of all the colleges of medicine and surgery in the world. 

‘* The object of medical science is to preserve as well as restore health. We 
have, in civilization, the most stupendously pompous appliances for the perpetua- 
tion of such knowledge as we possess, in all the departments of this science. 

“ The Indian laughs to shame all this silly parade! Long ago he humbly asked 
of his ancient mother Nature that she would teach him, and she is always gra- 
cious, except to those who, like our learned professors, attempt to leach her! She 
answered his prayer. She told him to look upon the wild birds and beasts around 
him, and he might read her written revelations of the laws of life and health, 

‘The Indian was humble, and obeyed. He took his knowledge of the laws of 
life from them; aad when we grow wise enough, we too will wipe out our 
dusty records, and take not only from the same source, but as well from him our 
science. . 

“As he is more powerful, more long-lived, more active, more enduring of hun- 
ger, and thirst, and the vicissitudes of climate and season, than any one of the in- 
ferior denizens of the wilderness through which he ranges, so will those bold men 
of civilization, who adopt his humble, unpretending science, outstrip, in physical 
development, the feeble slaves of precedeat by whom he is surrounded. 

“ Simplicity and common sense guide the savage. He lives in certain conditions 
of the elemental world. To these, whether hot, cold, or temperate, he must 
adapt himself, his own constitution, and that of his children. 

« All these vicissitudes, have to be faced, whether or no; so he commences 
with accustoming his child to them from its birth. 

«He plungrs it into the water, and teaches it to swim before it can walk. He 
gives it simple food, accustoms it to endure hunger and thirst ; its life is to be a 
predatory one, so he habituates it to the use of mimic arms so soon as it can handle 
them. Its games are all such as will fit it for the war-trail on the prairie or the 
mountain foray. 

“The child grows up a warrior without knowing it. When it receives a bruis- 
ing full in hunting, or is wounded in their dangerous games, like the frog when 
bitten by the spider, it has its prompt remedy at hand, runs to the nearest stream, 
and lies down in it until the pain is relieved, or else in harmless mimicry of pe- 
dantic nostrums, snatches some fresh herb from the earth, that, with its natural 
coolness, unswers nearly the same purpose of withdrawing the inflammation. 

“So he grows up his own physician ; and. if more serious disease overtake him, 
which is seldom, abstinence, the steam sweat of hot rocks with water poured on 
them under a blanket, followed by a plunge into the cold stream, relieves him. 

“He is his own surgeon, too; and if a limb is broken, he takes it to the nearest 
running water, steeps it there until the inflammation has subsided, binds it up with 
innocent herbs in some soft, fibrous bark, returns to the cold water as often as the 
inflammation rises, and is well in an incredibly short time. 
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‘So with wounds of every description. A single warrior will bear wounds of 
a character and number that would kill three white men, and yet, by the aid of 
abstinence, his immense recuperative energies, and such simple treatment as we 
have mentioned, he is up again and in the saddle before the corpse of a white man 
would have been fairly in the way of decomposition. 

« This system constitutes, as 1 conceive, the true adaptation of ‘ means to the 
end.’ We do not wish to make our children, in civilization, professional robbers, 
certainly, but we must and do desire to make them men. Physically men in every 
sense of hardihood and endurance, they are best fitted to become ethically so in 
every sense of good citizenship.” 


We have also, in the same chapter, the sterner side of the extraordinary 
character of the French woman, which is sketched in a single passage. We 
must keep in view the fact that the relations of this woman to the French 
robber, Count Albert, are -*’ of an exceedingly doubtful character, and our 
captain, in spite of the “wv her, which possesses him, concludes that 
he is neither enough of « . ® Parisian, to disregard these perplexing 
questions, whether the won ... -es is, or has been, the willing mistress 
of another man; yet the poweri. spell of her presence both command, and 
plead, that he should ¢frusé. Whatever doubts he may wrestle with whilst she 
is absent, he is heartily ashamed of them all the moment he looks into her 
eye. But this contest with his prejudices and his passion through all the 
gloom of uncertainty, constitutes an intensely dramatic portion of the book. 

Indeed, from the time of our introduction to her we recognize her 
as a most remarkable being, and whether a true or ideal delineation, 
she is certainly a noble addition to historical romance, She stands 
as a strictly original type of feminine heroics, such as only Paris and 
Life among the Camanches could produce, when their influence was com- 
bined. 

In illustration of the powers of description of which we have spoken as one 
of the best traits of this new writer, we cannot forbear giving a description 
of a prairie on fire, which we consider decidedly the best yet published, 
though some of our best writers have attempted it. The party of Rangers 
had the day previous severely drubbed a band of Camanches, who, in 
revenge therefor, set fire to an immense prairie on every side of them just 
when they had reached the midst of it. pp. 72 to 76. 


‘« February 1.—After passing the bottom of the creek on which we camped this 
morning, we came upon an open expanse, bounded only by the sky, where it shut 
down like a vast inverted basin upon the dead, plain level. Out to our left a long, 
black, irregular line of baffulo was stretched, like a great ragged blur upon the fair 
breadth of space. 

«It was a wonderful sight, those countless legions of dark, moving things shear- 
ing the brown grass before them as they rolled slowly on! 

“kor miles and miles the infinite multitude was thronging, until their rounded 
backs grew up against the sky, and the strained gaze felt weary in tracing them. 
[ had never seen any thing like this before. The pigeons, when they. cloud the 
sun, can scarcely be more numerous. 

“We had been moving past them for several hours, and still were all gazing in 
mute astonishment at this marvelous array, when Old Hicks suddenly exclaimed, 
pointing over to the right, ‘ The prairie’s on fire! The cussed Injuns want to 
burn us up!” 

—"' I turned quickly enough. Just under the horizon there was first merely a 
light smoky haze, which I should not have noticed as at all ominous ; but in a mo- 
ment this began to take on the appearance of a distant bank of mist, and then quick, 
dim points of light would break through. I turned my head, and saw this threat- 
ening appearance rising, slowly and simultaneonsly, on the three sides of us which 
were nearest the timber, thus totally cutting us off from all hope of escape by 
flight. It rapidly changed its form, and came down upon us with fearful speed. 
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Now the dense and blackish volumes rolled up from the phin in huge knotted 
wreaths, while every moment from the midst a pale-red tongue of flame would 
leap, spring up, and then sink, smothered in the murky folds that, bellied by the 
wind, swept heralding before. 

‘* Stretching far away, in front and behind, under the sky’s rim, this terrible 
crescent seemed to be fast closing its fiery horns around us. Now the hot air 
struck us with its stifling currents, though there were yet miles between us and 
the flames ; and, passing over, | could see when it had reached the herd of 
buffalo. 

“ The mighty mass was still for an instant, and along the whole line I could dis- 
tinguish the lifted heads of the startled leaders snuffing the danger. 

“Then there was a sudden tumnlt and recoiling, and the heavy roar of their 
affright boomed upon our ears; and, like a dark, great river, troubled and tossed 
by a sudden eruption benesth its bed, and turned from out its channel, with a rum- 
ble that made the earth shiveras ina spasm, it burst, rushing and tumbling, a 
shoreless torrent, over the plain, scattered wide and wildly toward the west. 

“But our own case demanded all our attention. The rascally Indians had 
waited until we were in the middle of this very extensive prairie, and then set fire 
to the windward of us along a line of several miles atthe same time. The winter 
grass was tall and dry; the wind had been high before; but in a moment it 
pon past us a perfect gale of hot air, bringing the flames along with awful 
ranidity. 

_ “ The cowardly wretches had calculated well; as I glanced around, I could see 
litle prospect of our escape. It was hopeless to think of outrunning it. 

‘Herds of mustangs were sweeping past with streaming manes and heads 
turned back, snorting in affright ; antelopes scudded by like sea-birds; and deer, 
tossing their antlers as they looked behind, bounded long and high over the grass: 
oi aan few of them would escape, with all their frantic speed; and what hope 

ad we ? 

‘We were all gathered ina cluster, looking round us in awe, silent and con- 
fused by the suddenness with which such terrible elements of fear had burst forth 
~—I at a loss what step should be taken; when I heard the doctor say, in a sharp, 
nervous voice, * What the devil are you at there, old man? I’m sure we are like 
to be roasted soon euough, without your hastening the thing !’ 

“T turned, and saw Old Hicks on his. knees in the grass, blowing away eagerly 
at a spark he had struck with his flint and steel. 

“Ah, right! It instantly occurred to me that our only chance was ‘to burn 
against the fire,’ as it is called; that is, set fire to the grass around vs, and burn off 
all in the neighborhood, so that, when the great flood met our lesser flood, there 
would be nothing left for it to feed on, and it must subside on either hand, and 
leave us. 

“The veteran’s long experience had promptly suggested to him the only 
recourse under such circumstances, which might have occurred too late, if at all, 
to our comparative iguorance. 

“[ quickly sprang down to my feet, calling. the men to assist in kindling and 
spreading our fire ; very soon a circle of flame began to widen off, and while yet 
it merely crept along the grass, we urged our trembling horses over it, and stool 
grouped on the hot and blackened ground, holding their bridles. 

** Our defensive fire spread rapidly ; but the opposing torrent rolled on with ap- 
palling speed, the glowing billows leaping large lengths as they would burst for an 
instant through the advanced masses of dense simoke that were rushing, curled 
and writhing like huge phantom-snakes, over the bowed grass ahead, in swift 
chase, it seemed, of the poor animals ; for every instant these shadowy monsters 
would devour one; then the flame behind would shoot up. quick, exulting spire ! 

* On! on it came! far along, above us and below us! 

“ The air became fiery hot, and hurled the eddying volumes of smoke upon us; 
and the hissing roar and glare raged fierce and high in terrible tumult close behind. 

“Our horses became almost unmanageuble ; we were suffocating; we threw 
our blankets over our heads, and struggled with the frantic animals, in the steadi- 
ness of despair ! 

‘It was an awful moment of darkened wrestling as the fiery hurricane swept 
over us, or, rather, past us; for, parting where the fire of our circle met it, it 
went charring, crackling, roaring by on either eide, though close enough to almost 
reach our skins; and when we threw off the envelope of the blankets from our 
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faces, the Red Sea had been passed, and we stood safe, but astounded, upon the 


blackeved, smoking plain. 
“+ Egad, captain!’ ’? shouted the doctor, *** Old Hicks has been the Moses this 


time!’ ” 
** So he had been—the trusty veteran; and we all felt grateful enough for his 


prompt and opportune sagacity. 

* After the line of the fire passed us, we could see nothing for the smoke, ex- 
cept now and then a burst of sparks and flame which would shoot up above it 
for a second, which, Hicks said, indicated that some poor animal had been caught ; 
and after a while, as we rode rapidly across the plain to get off the heated ground, 
we could see a * flare-up,” as Hicks called it, occurring every instant, showing 
that the great herd of buflulo had been overtaken. 

* They were probably very many of them, burned; for every few hundred 
paces we would pass the charred and shriveled carcass of a mustang or deer. 
showing how fatal those glowing surges must have been in breaking over that 
countless multitude. 1 do not doubt that many thousands were burned to death, 

*« How bitterly we cursed the infernal Camanches, the next time we get within 
gun-shot of them will show.” 


The book, however, is not without its faults; it is marked frequently by 
a certain extravagance and impetuousness, that somewhat mar its beauty as 
a whole. It has evidently been written too rapidly—the author has some- 
times mistaken the goose-quill for his revolver; but these are the faults 
most easily forgiven—they are errors inclining to the right side. The 
book contains abundant promise of future fame. We would advise Mr. 
Webber‘to write his next book more slowly, to hold in the reins of his 
fancy, and let us breathe on our way, and success and eminence are before 
him. ‘Since his arrival in New-York, Mr. Webber has been employed in 
making contributions to our literature of varied and singularly original 
character. He is the author of the exceeding popular story of “ Jack 
Long,” or ‘‘ Shot in the Eye,” which appeared several years since in this 
Review, and by a curious mistake appeared in another Review of the 
same month, Several editions of this story, variously illustrated, have been 
published in England—and its circulation in this country has been surpri- 
singly extended. His Sketches and Tales of Border Life are by no means his 
most valuable labors. His knowledge of Natural History is of the most inti. 
mate character ; and his papers on Audubon, birds, and quadrupeds are, whilst 
he was associate editor of the American Review, and since in the Southern 
Quarterly, the most interesting and accurate that have appeared in this 
country. No writer among us has paid so much attention to these subjects 
as Mr. Webber. The accuracy of his observation is evident on the pages 
of this book ; for all the facts with regard to the habits of the creatures of 
the wild regions which he traversed, are recorded with singular fidelity. 
We observe throughout the book charming anecdotes, many of them con- 
cerning animals almost entirely upknown, and unclassified by naturalists. 

Though ‘‘ Old Hicks” is not finished with the care and polish of Omoo, 
for the impetuous strain in which. it is written has forbidden the minute 
attention to details, which is necessary to a perfect work, yet there is in it 
far more of earnestness and poetry than in Omoo, whilst it has the same 
remarkable wraisemblance of that popular work, and possesses an advantage 
over it, in the confidence that it inspires of its truth, We verily believe 
in these Camanches; we believe in this daring and dashing Frenchwoman, 
and in the ferocious Count Albert, though the possibilities of their strange 
life had never before entered into our conception. 

We believe, though through the apparent extravagance of some of the 
wild scenes in which these persons are actors, our fireside-credulity may be 
shocked. Somehow, the vividness and earnestness with which they are 
described convinces us, in spite of ourselves. We have evidently much to 
learn yet of these Camanches. 
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ENGLISH REBELLION OF 1745.* 


Tis performance is a plain, unvarnished tale of a scene in which the 
author was an actor. There is not so much interest thrown around the 
characters and events of this extraordinary period of English history, as 
might have been expected from the author of the elegant tragedy of 
Douglas. Still it is not void of interest, as it bears every mark of authen- 
ticity, and treats of a very strange event. 

The Rebellion of 1745 is 2 kind of episode in the general course of 
English history—strange and unexpected. It resembles a chapter in ro- 
mance more than a history of grave facts. At every step we seem to be 
invading the domains of fiction—to be treading the walks of sentiment 
and fancy. When we have finished our investigation and laid aside the 
volume of information, we feel as though a tragedy had ended, whose pro- 
gress we had watched with intense interest, and for whose characters we 
felt the deepest sympathy. Every circumstance connected with it partakes 
of the wonderful, the heroic, and the poetic. The man of song should 
claim it as his own, and weave it into verse, to stir the human soul, and to 
cultivate a love for the sublime exhibitions of humanity. It was a despe- 
rate undertaking; it was originated and sustained by exalted sentiments, 
rather than calm suggestions of reason. The men who were engaged in 
it were extraordinary; they rise before us as knights of chivalrous romance, 
doing battle for the needy—conducting a wandering and exiled prince 
back to the throne of his ancestors. ‘Their souls dilate with sentiments of 
loyalty ; for them dangers have no terrors—selfishness no voice. Charles 
Edward Stuart, the last of his family who was to struggle for the glittering 
coronet, so fatal to his ancestors—destined to guide the fortunes of his 
race to a termination, is sublimed into a hero, and we follow him through 
his strange ventures, by sea and land, with undivided interest. Chevalier 
Johnstone, i: is true, would throw some doubts upon the heroism of 
Charles, but we think the preponderance of evidence against him. We 
are disinclined to listen to his representations, Loftiness of soul, boldness 
in conception, and daring in execution—an absorbing devotion to his pur- 
pose, a generous and magnanimous nature, equanimity of temper under 
the smiles of fortune, and buoyancy and submission under her chastise- 
ments, are the necessary elements of the hero. We feel that Charles Ed- 
ward possessed these qualities, and believe that he displayed them during 
the brief, but brilliant period, in which he figured. It is true, his career, 
before the world, was brief—brief as the aurora-borealis, that illumines for 
a moment the northern heavens, and then leaves them to the feebler fires of 
night. But it must be recollected, that during this brief career Charles 
experienced many changes of fortune, under all of which he sustained the 
qualities of the hero. In the midst of success he was not elated beyond the 
natural buoyancy of bright hopes; he wasstill generous, brave, humane. When 
flying for safety from island to island, and from cave to cave, on the western 
coast of Scotland; when passing from the hands of one Highlander into 
those of another, he bore his misfortunes and dangers with astonishing 
firmness. When hunger, fatigue, and disease had emaciated his form, so 
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as to draw tears from every beholder, he beguiled them of their sorrows 
by his cheerfulness and pleasantry. In Holyrood, the palace of the 
Jameses—of the unfortunate Mary—amid the revelry of the dance, sur- 
rounded by courtiers and smiling dames—or in the caves of Benbecula, fed 
by the benevolence of Flora Macdonald—on the victorious field of Falkirk, 
—or witnessing the total ruin of all his fortunes at Culloden, be was the 
same generous hero. 

But our object is not to fellow Charles Edward through all Lis fortunes. 
Interest has already led us too far. It would be a pleasing task to notice 
his education amid the arts and refinements of Italy and the ruins of 


Rome, where 
“ He drew the inspiring breath of ancient art, 


And trod the sacred walks 
Where at each step imagination burns ;” 





how he was trained in the boar-hunt, like Cyrus of old, for the active 
scenes of the camp and the dangers of the baitle-field; we should experi- 
ence a melancholy pleasure in conducting him, after the ruin of his hopes 
in Scotland, back to France,—where his life became a dark picture of 
neglect, disappointment and misery. 

But we must leave Charles for another feature of this Rebellion, still 
more interesting. We have made use of him, to introduce our principal 
subject. 

lt was on the 19thof August, that Charles Edward repaired to Glenfin- 
nin, along and narrow glen, where the royal standard was to be erected, 
and where he was to meet Lochiel, Macdonald, and other Highland chief- 
tains, with their clansmen, who, a few days previous, had pledged their 
lives and fortunes to his cause, before he left the Doutelle, the small vessel 
that bore him from France. It will readily be imagined that Charles was 
at the place appointed at an early hour. The sunbeams were just begin- 
ning to illumine the rugged summits of the mountains ; the grey mists were 
rolling away in graceful wreaths from strath and hill-top; the beast of 
prey had just returned from his nightly prowlings to his lair, and the ow! 
to his rocky summit,—but ‘‘ not a plaid was yet to be seen, and the solemn 
silence of a mountain solitude overhung the glen.” It was a trying 
hour for the wandering prince. _Where were the brave men who were to 
sustain his cause! where the soldiers to fight his battles? ‘Two trying 
hours had already rolled away, when the notes of a distaut pibroch were 
heard among the hills, and soon eight hundred clansmen, with plaid and 
blue bonnet, broadsword and claymore flashing in the morning sun, were 
seen winding their way through the passes of the mountains to the place 
of rendezvous. The royal standard-bearer, Tullybordine, erected the royal 
banner, “ a tissue of red silk, with a white space in the centre.” ‘As its 
broad folds opened upon the winds, the mountaineers threw up their caps 
in the air, with a shout which scared the young eagles from their nests 
among the crags, while the pibrochs breathed forth their songs of triumph, 
so deep and spirit-stirring, among the echoes of the hills.” 

Of these extraordinary men, children of the tempest, of poetry and 
_ song, who, under such romantic circumstances, rushed from their mountain 
homes, where they had lived unknown and unknowing for ages, and gath- 
ered beneath the banners of Charles, put to flight the regular armies of 
Britain on the fields of Preston and Falkirk—pierced into the heart of 
England, and threatened to dethrone her sevoreign; and who finally laid 
down their lives and left their bones to bleach on the field of Culloden— 
of these extraordinary men, we now propose to speak, more particularly. 
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The theme is interesting, and expands itself into a variety of heads. We 
feel the embarrassment of wealth; its splendors dazzle and its pomp per- 
plexes the mind. 

Many of our earliest and most cherished associations are connected 
with the Highlands, and with Highland character and scenery. Historic 
recollections recall the chivalry, the patriotism, and the deep tragedies of 
Wallace and Bruce. Memory dwells with fondness upon the glory of their 
deeds. The songs recur, ia which their actions are embalmed, and their 
martial strains dilate the ‘‘ wrapt soul” with more than earthly sentiments. 
Over this stormy and sterile region, Sir Walter Scott has poured the ex- 
haustless treasures of his genius; he has invested it with the robings of a 
teeming fancy, and encircled it with the wild witcheries of a rich imagi- 
nation. He has peopled it with real and imaginary characters, of every variety, 
from the most perfect forms of loveliness to those of the most disgusting de- 
formity. Where is there a more lovely creation than the Lady of the 
Lake, or Minna, the romantic daughter of Magnus Troil ; or where a form 
more degrading to humanity than the Black Dwarf, or the Page, in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel? Under the wand of this wonderful magician, the 
Highlands lose their character of tempest and storm, and rise to view in 
more than Aztec or Peruvian glory. Every fountain and every strath is 
vocal with the language of fairies, attendant upon the beck of innocence, 
or of genii, delighting in mischief. The distance from the other world is 
annihilated, and bodiless spirits commune familiar with flesh and blood. 
Even the ocean, that foams and beats with terrific grandeur upon the rock- 
bound coast of Scotia, has its mysteries. Its bottomless depths and secret 
caverns are the homes of superstitious legends. ‘The mermaid glides 
along the waters of the moonlit bay, mingles her voice with the sighing 
breeze, sings of subterranean wonders, or chants prophecies of {future 
events. The monstrous leviathan, hugest of living things, is seen sporting 
and moving its horns amidst the wreaths of mist and the clouds of fog 
that brood over the northern sea. The sea-snake rises out of the depths 
of ocean, stretches to the skies his enormous neck, and with its broad, 
glistening eyes raised on high, looks out, as; it seems, for plunder or for 
victims. 

At the time of the Rebellion, of which we have been speaking, the 
world was essentially ignorant of the Highlanders. Their mountain- 
homes, mysterious ocean, and rocky walls, isolated them from the rest 
of mankind, Sir Walter Scott had not yet revealed the literary treasures 
of these arctic regions. The Lady of the Lake and the Lord of the Isles 
had not yet been called into existence. While the scholars of England were 
bewildering their brains about the Scythians, the Goths, the Belga, and 
other ancient tribes, a much more interesting race, the Highlanders, were 
dwelling almost within sight and hearing of their quiet studies. And if 
these philosophers and scholars loved to trace the walks of uncultivated 
humanity, the Highlanders were then, as they had been for ages. Time 
had wrought no change in their manners or modes of existence. The 
son trod in the footsteps of his sire, and thought it impiety to depart 
from them. Here human nature reigned in all its natural wildness. Its 
fields were uncultivated; they exhibited all the ruggedness, the grandeur 
and the beauty which nature gave them, The hand of cultivation bad 
not levelled their mountains, subdued their forests, and enriched their 
plains, with the harvests of industry. Here, la’ d order had not yet 
harmonized the growing elements of human existence into peaceful 
society. Here, says Mr. Grahame, are no cultivation of grounds, no 
improvement of pastures—no manufactories—no trade—in short, no in- 
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dustry. Here the laws have never been executed, nor the authority of 
the magistrate ever established. Here the officer of the law never 
dares nor can execute his duty. 

The condition of England and of the Lowlands of Scotland, at this 
time, exhibits a very striking contrast with that of the wild region of 
which I am speaking. The Lowlander and the Highlander are neigh- 
bors—they were separated only by a geographic line—the smoke of their 
chimneys mingled—they heard each other talk; still, they were stran- 
gers and enemies—they spoke different dialects—they had different pur- 
suits. In England and the Lowlands of Scotland, factories had sprung 
up, commerce was extended, and law and order everywhere prevailed. 
A love for intellectual pursuits was cultivated, and the arts and sciences 
were on the advance. While Rob Roy, at the head of the clan Mac- 
gregor, was committing depredations upon his neighbors, levying black- 
mail, driving his stolen cattle from glen to glen, setting government and 
law at defiance, Addison was indulging the refined wit of the Spectator, 
and Pope was translating the Iliad of Homer and composing the Mes- 
siah. It is this contrast of refined with rude and uncultivated ‘ife, that 
constitutes the chief charm and profit in the study of Highland character. 
Revolution after revolution, moral, political and religious, had rolled like 
successive waves over the face of Europe, bearing away, in their de- 
structive course, the foundations of old institutions. Interest clashed 
with interest and principle with principle; the kingdoms of the earth 
arrayed themselves against each other; society had at length begun to 
remodel itself, and to settle down into a quiet state. But these revolu- 
tions and convulsions which make up the history of Europe during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, reached not the Highlands of Scot- 
land ; they spent their force upon the walls of the Grampians. Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther. 

I will now proceed to a more specific view of the peculiar institutions 
of the Highlanders—their clanship—its influence upon their manners 
and character—their poetry and superstitions. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


CHARLES VII. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER, 


Acyes ordains—I seek my foes— 
Pleasures, adieu! adieu, repose! 

My God, my love, my hero band, 

Shall vengeance for my crown demand ; 
And when my fair one’s name ye hear, 
Soldiers of England, quake wiih fear! 
I at her side from honor fell astray ; 
Agnes to honor points again the way. 


From danger far, in idle sport, 
Frenchman and king, amidst my court, 
I heeded not that France, a prey 

To foreign chains, in bondage lay. 

One word, but one, my fair one speaks, 
The blush of shame is on my cheeks. 

I at her side from honor f-1! astray ; 
Agnes to honor points again the way. 


Agnes! all, all my blood shall flow, 

If that can victory bestow. 

But no—victorious, Charles shall live ; 
Glory and love good omen give. 

Yes, I must conquer, fair one mine; 
My colors and device are thine! 

I at her side from honor fell astray ; 
Agnes to honor points again the way. 


Dunois! Saintrailles! La Trémouille ! 
Frenchmen! how glad that day will be, 
When I shall bid my beauty don 

In twenty fights the laurels won ! 

Yes, fame for me, and bliss for you— 
These to my fair one shall be due ! 

I at her side from b@nor fell astray , 
Agnes to honor points again the way. 








THE DIVER. 









FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, 






[| The poet Schiller, in the following ballad, has seized upon a circumstance which, if one may 
believe what is commonly told of the pearl divers of the East Indies, contains nothing that is 
extraordinary in itself. He has selected a story, told by Father Kircher, of a famous diver 
named Nicholas, who was in his time unrivalled, both in swimming aad diving, and by that 
poetic license, which illumines all it touches, he has made of very ordinary incidents a most 
pathetic little poem. 1t has been translated by Bulwer, but he has taken as much liceuse with 
the German metre, as Schiller did with the facts on which the ballad is founded, and which can- 
not be warranted by any means on the same principles. A translator should endeavor to 
preserve the metre as well as the spirit of the original; and although Bulwer has done the 
former, yet he seems not even to have wished to do the latter. An effort has been here made 
to preserve them both, which it is hoped has been in some degree successful. } 


















“ Wnuart one of ye dares, be he squire or knight, * 
In the wild and yawning gulf below 

To plunge, and there boldly to wrest from its might 
The goblet of gold from my hand I now throw? 

He that bringeth again this goblet to me 

May claim it and have it, his own it shall be.” 
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Thus spake he, then flung he the cup from the verge 
Of the cliff, which there rugged and steep, 
Hangs o’er Charybdis’ howling surge, 
As she drinks in the waves of the boundless deep: 
** Some dauntless sov! that is here I trow, . 
Will dare to fathom the depths below.” 












Ill. 


And the knights and squires that throng him around, 
Though they heard him, yet silent remain ; 

Looking downward and fearing the pool’s hollow sound, 
Not daring its wrath the goblet to gain; 

And then for the third time outspoke the stern king— 

‘“‘ Is there none to leap in, the goblet to bring ?” 








f iv. 






And then as before, all in silence remain, 
Till a squire, though gentle yet bold, 
Stepped gallantly forth from the trembling train,” 
Firmly bent upon winning the beaker of gold: 
And knights and dames seem with wonder spell-bound 
As his girdle and mantle he flings to the ground. 













r 


'V. 





And Jo! as he stepped to the marge of the rock, 
And gazed in the boiling abyss below, 

Charybdis again with wild tumult and shock, 
The foam from her whirling eddies did throw, 

And with the noise of the thunders’ echoing roar, 

The waves from her gloomy bosom outpour. 







The Diver. 


VI. 


And it bubbles and foams, and hisses and roars, 
As when fire and water are striving to blend, 
And up to the heavens the flashing spray soars, 
And flood upon flood throngs on without end ; 
And it never will cease nor from travail be free, 
Like a sea that is striving to bring forth a sea. 


Vil. 
But now the wild whirlpool hath quiet at length, 


For a dark and deepening chasm seems rent, 
And it yawns while the waters are curbing their strength, 
As though to the realms of hell it went ; 
And with a hollow dull murmur the surges roar 
As down through its gurgling tunnel they pour. 


Viit. 


Quickly now the bold youth ere the sea gathers strong, 
His soul unto God has commended, 
And the eddying whirlpool has swept him along, 
Ere the horror-struck multitude’s cry has well ended ; 
And the vortex, the swimmer e’en now has closed o'er 
Like the mouth of a giant; they see him no more. 


Ix. 


And silence now reigns round the whirling abyss, 
As the waters in tumult are hurried along, 
And hollow and boding, they bubble and hiss, 
While a tremulous murmur passes on ‘mid the throng; 
‘* Gallant heart fare thee well,” the multitude cries, 
Yet nought but the vortex, low booming replies. 


xX. 


“ And should’st thou fling in thy royal crown, 
And say, who will forth my coronet bring ? 
I would not covet such dear-bought renown, 
E’en though I might wear it and be king ; 
For no living soul can e’er hope to reveal 
The fearful secrets its hollows conceal.’’ 


XI. 


“Full many a bark in its vortex held fast. 
Has headlong darted beneath the deep wave, 
And nought but fragments of keel and mast, 
Has escaped from its all-devouring grave.” 
But in still nearing circles, sweeps the whirlpool around. 
And louder again grows the tumult of sound. 


Xi. 


And it bubbles and foams, and hisses and roars, 
Like fite and water when striving to blend ; 
And e’en to the heavens the flashing spray soars, 
And flood upon flood hurries on without end ! 
And with the noise of the thunder’s echoing roar, 
The waves from that gloomy abyss outpour. 









The Diver. 






xIil. 


But see! from its dark and billowy stream, 

A neck and a shining arm laid bare ; 
Of spotless white, like the swan they seem : 

The waves fly apart, the bold swimmer is there ! 
And though the vexed whirlpool its foam round him flings, 
Yet high in his left hand the goblet he swings. 
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XIV. 






Then a long and swelling breath he draws 
As he greets the joyful light of day ; 

While the gathered throng shout with exulting applause, 
‘“‘ He lives, and the gulf is despoiled of its prey! 

The venturous youth hath rescued his life, 

From fatal Charybilis’ foaming strife.” 









XV. 





Now he brings it and sinks at the feet of his king, 
Who motions his daughter te fill to the brim, 
And as the loud shouts of the multitude ring 
She fills it and tenders the goblet to him. 
And then downcast of eye and modest of word, 
The venturous youth thus accosts his liege lord. 












xVI. 







“ My King, live forever! Ah, ’tis joyous to breathe 
The sweet air in this roseate light, 
But how fearful is all in the chasm beneath, 
Where sea-forms are moving in gloomiest night ! 
O! let not the Gods, still less, men in their pride 
Seek to know the dread secrets those awful depths hide ! 











XXVIi. 


«‘ With the swiftness of lightning the pool snatched me down, 
Far away from the sight of the beautiful world, 

While forth from its pit, where the craggy rocks frown, 
The current wild heaving, its weight on me hurled : 

My limbs by the eddies were held firmly bound, 

And twirled like a top, I spun dizzily round. 









XVIII. 






“Then God, upen whom in my fearful extreme, | 
I earnestly called, in mercy gave ear, 

And showed a peak jutting out by a rocky seam, 
Which I grasped, and avoided death threat’ning so near; | 

And there, too, on a sharp point of coral, fast hung 

The cup my liege lord from his hand had flung. 










XIX. 





“ Then deeply beneeth me as mountains are high, 

Lay the purpling darkness of ocean ; 
F earful things of the waters swam silently by, 

Though soundless, yet darting in fierce rapid motion ; 
Salamanders, sea-dragons and monsters unknown, 
Gropingly people those silent abysses alone. 








The Diver. 
XX. 
“In frightful medley darkly there swarm 
Shapes monstrous and awful in horrible masses, 
The prickly ray and the stockfish hideous of form, 
And the balance fish eyeing me stealthily passes ; 
And the gaunt shark, the hyena of the sea, 
His grim rows of teeth opens fiercely on me. 


XXI. 


“* And there with dire forebodings I hung, 
Afar from all human relief, 
The sole conscious being, those spectres among, 
In a realm where man reigns not as chief ; 
Down deeply beneath the voice of my kind, 
*Mong grim cruel monsters each wrathfully blind. 


XXII. 
“ And methought the polypus moved up near, 
And to clasp me its hundred arms it swung, 
Oh, then in the ecstacy of my fear, 
I left the firm coral to which I had clung: 
But the whirlpool which raging then grasped me again, 
Showed mercy, and spared me when aid was in vain.” 


XXIII. 


In wonder euwrapt, for awhile stood the king, 
Then said, ‘‘ the goblet is thine own ; 
And yet more, I promise this glittering ring, 
Thick studded with many a costly stone, 
If thou’lt dive once again, and news bring to me, 
Of what thou may’st find in the depths of the sea.” 


XXIV. 


With tender pity his daughter heard this, 
And thus with suppliant words began, 
“ Dear father, ab, let this fearful sport cease, 
He hath done for thee now what none other can ; 
And thy offers may tempt him to plunge in again, 
For the proud thirst of triumph man ne’er can restrain.” 


XxXV. 


Then the monarch impatient of further control, 
Hurled it far in the foam of the gulf’s fiercest might ; 
And said, “ if he bringeth to me that golden bow], 
I'll count him my noblest and bravest knight, 
And espoused to my daughter this day shali he be, 
Thus requiting her pity and sympathy.” 


XXVI. 


And a spirit unseen to his soul seemed to speak, 
And courage like fire shone forth from his eye, 
As he saw the blush suddenly mantle her cheek, 
Then saw her grow pale and sink down with a sigh: 
So calmly resolving the maiden to win— 
For life or for death once again he plunged in. 


XXVII. 


Then heard they the tumult with dread and amaze, 
As it swept on with thundering sound ; 
And the maiden o’erbending with fond loving gaze, 
Stood watching the billows that madly whirled round ; 
And their eddying circles swept on as before, 
But the bold hearted youth was seen never more. 
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A DUEL IN 1788, AND IN 1794, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MARIE AYCARD, 


Ill. 


‘¢Parsiev,” said the marquis, his anger somewhat cooled by this act 
of vengeance, “ your lover is by no means as brave as he is handsome. 
While you are like a lioness robbed of her whelps, he flies, leaving you 
to the full fury of my anger. Ihave said but a single word to him— 
‘ Begone !’ and he has obeyed like alackey. You are wrong, Madame, 
to stoop thus to a man of the robe; it is derogatory to your character; 
it will injure you. If I should ever take it into my head to relate this 
little adventure to our friends, you would sadly fall in their esteem. A 
little lawyer, Madame—fie! What are you thinking of ? Adieu, Her- 
minie, adieu! send after your handsome counsellor; I resign all my 
rights to him.” 

With these words he turned upon his heel and left the apartment, 
humming a fashionable air; but beneath his affected carelessness] he 
concealed a cruel sting, a bitter feeling of vexation; he was wounded in 
his vanity and in his love. A petty youth, who durst not look him in the 
face—whom he had chased from his presence by a single word, had, not- 
withstanding all this, supplanted him in the good graces of the woman 
who had ruined him, and who had reduced him to the necessity of allying 
himself to an obscure family ; but this was not all; this same youth had 
subdued the heart of the marquise, so young, so beautiful, so graceful and 
so charming, and doubtless, pure also, and whom he had basely abandoned 
at the moment when he had given her his name, in permitting, nay, 
almost in commanding her to cherish an adulterous and dishonorable 
passion. Although perverted by the licentious manners of the time, M. 
de Lussan was endowed with natural good sense; besides, the sight of 
his young wife had not failed to make an impression upon him; her 
gentle, budding, artless beauty, had fascinated him almost without his 
knowing it. On leaving the house of Madame de Saint Didier, he 
shuddered as he thought upon the imprudent words which had escaped 
him in the marquise’s presence ; hé directed his coachman to drive him 
home, with the intention of re-entering his wife’s apartment, and of re- 
pairing by his gallantry, and even by his tenderness, the wrong of which 
he had been guilty towards her an hour before. 

“No, no! my little M. Cressy,’ he said to himself upon the way 
home, “ you shall not visit my estate of Lussan; no, you shall not ac- 
company the marquise—you shall remain at Paris—I leave you Madame 
de Saint Didier; that ought to satisfy you.” 

He reached his hotel; he laid aside his court dress, and entered his 
wife’s apartment, now attired in a costume befitting a newly married 
bridegroom. A waiting maid, fast asleep, alone occupied the bed- 
chamber. He awoke her. 

“Your mistress?” he said. 

“‘ The marquise has gone out.” 

These few words, ‘‘ The marquise has gone out,” tingled in the ears 
of M. de Lussan like the sound of a bell ringing and dying away after 
a prolonged vibration. 
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** The marquise has gone out!’ he cried, “‘at thishour! Ina carriage, 
doubtless?” “ No, my lord marquis, onfoot.” ‘Andalone?”’ “ Alone.” 
“ How do you know this?’ ‘“ When I entered Madame’s apartment to 
aid her to undress I did not find her here; I called, I questioned the 
domestics of the hotel, but no oné had seen her. The porter told me, at 
last, that Madame had directed him to open the door for her, as she 
wished to go out.” “And he obeyed?’ ‘Yes, my lord marquis, 
Madame appeared to be very anxious to leave the hotel, without being 
seen by the domestics; she gave the porter two louis, apparently in 
order,to purchase his silence; but Fritz has no secrets from me, and my 
devotion to my lord marquis—” 

“Tt is well! the marquise has gone out at my orders; I know where 
she is—leave me !” 

The marquis but too well suspected where the marquise probably 
was, and he reflected with rage, that, instead of leaving M. Cressy at the 
dwelling of Madame de Saint Didier, he had driven him from the house, 
and had sent him home; so that it was probable that the two lovers would 
meet. Thus, everything turned against M. de Lussan, who, unacquainted 
with the counsellor’s place of abode, could not even go in search of his 
wife. Then, stricken himself by that immorality, the bitterness of which 
he had thus far inflicted upon others, he reflected, for the first time, upon 
the depravity of those around him, and upon the shame which he had 
just heaped upon himself with such gaiety of heart. 

But in this chamber'in which he now found himself, upon the same 
arm chair in which he was seated, the marquise had an hour before re- 
flected in her turn. Reared beneath the paternal roof, and amid the 
austerity of a convent, the only man besides her father whom she had 
seen familiarly, was M. Cressy, whose remarkable beauty had touched 
her heart. M. Cressy was her relative; before M. Mélan had acquired 
his present wealth, Cressy was destined to become her husband, and 
both had exchanged those vows of eternal love, which, although uttered 
in good faith, still usually vanish before the will of the parents. To say- 
nothing of the letters which contained the proofs of their mutual ardor, 
the young people had exchanged rings, which they were reciprocally to 
restore to each other, in case that either should prove unfaithful to their 
vows. In love matters, nothing should excite our surprise. M. Mélan 
informed his daughter that she must no longer think of her cousin Cressy, 
and that it was his wish that his grandsons should be marquises. 

The maiden was dazzled by the title of the marquis; she saw M. de 
Lussan, and yielded. She would bé introduced at court; she would 
have servants in splendid livery; she obeyed without much repugnance. 
There still remained the ring which she had received from her cousin. 

In the mean while the marriage took place, and she was awaiting her 
husband, when M. de Lussan appeared in her apartment, and addressed 
her in language which she was far from anticipating, and which, in her 
artlessness, she did not entirely comprehend; all that caught her atten- 
tion in the arrangement which was proposed to her, was, that she could 
receive her cousin's visits and enjoy his society. 

Vexation then revived a passion, which for several days had been quite 
banished from her mind; and the marquise, disdainfully abandoned by 
her husband, and wounded in her vanity, afraid, besides, to confide her 
secret to another, took a step which proved both her ignorance of the 
world and her excessive artlessness. Having wrapped herself in a thick 
mantle, she slipped two louis into the hands of the porter and hastened 
to the abode of M. Cressy; the pretext with which she justified this step, 
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was the necessity of remaining faithful to a part of her vow, that of re- 
storing her cousin’s ring. But how many things had she to say to him! 
how many disappointments to impart to him! how many new vows to 
exchange! Had she been better acquainted with the world, she would 
have comprehended that the marquis had just eres her every license, 
except a step so hazardous as this; she would have known that vice has 
its prudence, or, at least, its hypocrisy. 

As we have said, the marquise lodged in that portion of the Boulevards 
which lies adjacent to the house of Beaumarchais; M. Cressy lived at 
the point of the Marais, the nearest to these Boulevards. The distance 
was not far from one dwelling to the other, although the road was 
deserted, since, at that time, the houses which border upon this Boulevard, 
to-day so densely populated, were not then built; but it was scarcely 
eleven o'clock, and to a brilliant July day had succeeded a lovely night, 
lighted by a bright moon, which shone in a clear and starry sky. 

The marquise had scarcely left the hotel when she was seized with 
terror, and was upon the point of returning; she summoned all her reso- 
lution, however, and seeing that she was neither followed nor watched, 
and that the few passers whom she encountered paid no attention to her, 
she took courage again, and reached, without obstacle, the door of her 
lover's dwelling. 1t was now necessary toknock and pass the formidable 
lodge of a loquacious porteress, to whom she was known. The marquise 
knocked, the door was opened, and the porteress exclaimed— 

“ Holy virgin! is it you, mademoiselle Méian ? you here at this hour, 
and all alone! So the marriage is broken off then, and you ar nota 
marquise ?”’ ‘M. Cressy! M. Cressy!’ said the marquise hastily, “ is 
M. Cressy at home?” “Ah! M. Cressy!” replied the porteress, “I 
thought that this day would be his last. He shut himself up in his 
chamber to weep; but about five o’clock a pretty chambermaid came, 
bringing a letter for him. Then M. Cressy made his toilette, and ina 
short time a beautiful lady came herself in a superb carriage, and they 
rode off to the opera.” ‘To the opera!” cried the marquise, in a tone 
of grief. “ Listen, my pretty demoiselle!” said the porteress, “ if the 
marriage is broken off he has done wrong; but if you are a marquise, 
why he must, of course, try to find consolation elsewhere.” 

The marquise drew a ring from her finger, and reached it to the 
porteress. 

“You will give that to M. Cressy,’’ she said. 

And she left the house with a swelling heart, her eyes filled with tears, 
having lost almost at the same moment, the illusions of a first passion, and 
those more reasonable expectations which a wife may well base upon the 
love of a husband. 

“If she is not married,” thought the porteress, “ who then has given 
her the beautiful diamonds which dangle from her ears and sparkle upon 
her fingers ?” 

In the meanwhile the marquise, who had overcome her fears in order 
to reach her cousin’s house, was now in a mood to be alarmed at her 
own shadow. Her limbs trembled beneath her; she was scarcely able 
to proceed upon her way ; she started at the slightest sound; the open- 
ing of a window, the passing of a carriage near her, drove hur to seek 
refuge beneath the porch of some shop, or in the recess of a carriage 
gate, uncertain if she would have strength to advance farther. It was 
necessary for her, however, to proceed onward; it was necessary for her 
to reach her hotel, and probably she would have found her way thither 
without great difficulty, if, at a few paces from her dwelling, those 
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diamonds, which, according to the expression of the porteress, dangled 
from her ears, had not betrayed her. Four men, evidently intoxicated, 
who were returning from a tavern in the environs of the Bastile, stopped 
her upon the Boulevard. 

“And where are you going all alone thus?” said one of them, who 
had caught a glimpse of the sparkling jewels. ‘‘It is some pretty girl 
in search of a lover,” said the second, raising his hand to the marquise’s 
ears. ‘‘ For how much will you sell us these beautiful earrings ?’’ added 
a third. 

And as the marquise stretched out her hands by an instinct of self-de- 
fence, the fourth perceived the valuable stone which decorated one of her 
fingers, and he added— 

“IT must have that ring; you are too polite to refuse it to me.” 

The words of these men, their intoxication, whether real or feigned ; 
their gestures, which were becoming alarming, all combined to inspire 
the marquise with an emotion of fear, much more reasonable than that 
which she had thus far felt. She uttered loud cries; she struggled in 
their hands; and losing at last the hope of escaping the danger which 
menaced her, she sank to the ground in a swoon. 

When she recovered her senses, she found herself in the rear shop of 
a fruiterer; a woman was bending over her rubbing her temples with 
vinegar, while a young soldier, with his sword still unsheathed, was 
gazing upon her attentively, and seemed to await with anxiety the mo- 
ment of her return to consciousness. Before these two persons perceived 
that her swoon was at an end, she had an opportunity to see them and 
to hear their words. 

“You have done a praiseworthy action, master soldier,” said the 
fruiterer’s wife, “ but it has not cost this young girl much trouble to 
earn these beautiful diamonds, which you have preserved for her. But 
no matter, that is no reason why they should rob her.’ ‘“ You are de- 
ceived, madam,” replied the soldier; ‘‘ I am sure that she is an honest 
woman, although I am unable to explain by what chance she was alone, 
at this hour, upon a deserted Boulevard. No matter, you shall be well 
rewarded for your kindness. I do not know what I should have done, 
if you had not opened your door to me. I am but a simple soldier, yet 
I have a few crowns laid up, and if the husband of this dame does not 
recompense you, I promise—” ‘The husband! And do you think that 
she hasa husband? It is easy to see that you do not dwell in this 
quarter. Here there are none but poor girls, who never have diamonds, 
or girls of the opera.” ‘Softly !” rejoined the soldier, “she is coming 
to her senses; look, she is opening her eyes !” 

The marquise, outraged by her husband—forsaken by her lover, had 
just escaped a serious danger, only to be misjudged and wounded in her 
honor; she rose half-erect upon the bed upon which they had laid her, 
and with her eyes filled with tears, she said to the fruiterer’s wife— 

“T am not what you think, madam; I am the marquise de Lussan, 
and—” “ Yes, yes, a fine marquise, in truth!” replied the woman, 
radely; ‘‘a marquise alone, on foot, upon the Boulevard! And where 
did you come from in this dress?’’ ‘From my cousin’s, to whose house 
I had been sent by my husband,” said the marquise, with a frankness 
which proved her simplicity. ‘ And on what errand ?” asked the woman. 

At this insulting question, which would by no means have embarrassed 
a lady of the court, the marquise lost countenance, stammered, blushed, 
and east her eyes to the ground. The woman and the soldier exchanged 
a significant glance, while an expression of scorn, and at the same time 
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of pity, was depicted in the features of the latter, who suffered these 
words to escape him : 

** Here we have them, these nobles !” 

The marquise timidly raised her eyes to her preserver, and seemed to 
feel the bitterness of this observation. Eleven months were scarcely to 
elapse before the taking of the Bastile; the people, weighed down by the 
yoke of the nobles ; the commoners, oppressed by abusive privileges, had, 
at last, reflected, and all had counted their numbers; from hatred they 
had passed to contempt, from contempt to a disposition to aggravate their 
wrongs, in order to augment the anger of the nation. It may be said 
that, in 1788, the revolution had long since commenced in the minds of 
the people. The soldier felt convinced that this young and lovely woman, 
whom he had just saved from imminent danger, was, like himself, a vic- 
tim of the arrogance of the nobles, and that some great misfortune lay 
concealed behind the singular position in which she found herself. 
Having learned from her that she dwelt at a short distance from the shop 
where they now were, he offered to escort her home, and to restore her 
to her husband’s arms, if she desired it. This offer having been accepted, 
they both left the fruiterer’s shop, who gazed after them with distrustful 
glances. 

‘ There is a creature,” she said, as soon as she was alone, while she 
closed the door of the shop—‘ there is a creature indeed ! she will be the 
ruin of this young man, and it is a pity, for he is a handsome fellow.” 

The hero of this little adventure, which was so near being fatal to the 
marquise, was, indeed, a handsome fellow, of lofty stature, with a pale 
high forehead, blue eyes, and whose every feature bore the character of 
resolute courage, and of an ardor which the peaceful occupations of his 
father must have found difficulty in repressing. The son of a turner in 
the suburb Saint-Antoine, he had, in truth, left his father’s house, and 
enlisted voluntarily in the army, a step which was rare among those young 
men who had received any degree of education, and who could hope to 
make their way by commerce or by some manual occupation, for the ex- 
amples so often cited of Chevert and Fabert were almost unparallelled. 
A man of the people could not become an officer, except by a concurrence 
of circumstances, which it was unreasonable to count upon. In escorting 
the marquise home, the young soldier, who was struck with her beauty, 
endeavored to draw from her a recital of the circumstances which had 
exposed her to the attacks of the four ruffians, and why she had left her 
home in this singular costume. There was a mystery in all this, which 
he was anxious to hear explained. He related, therefore, how it hap- 
pened that he had been so fortunate as to arrive in time to the young 
dame’s assistance, and as the latter expressed her thanks— 

‘* You owe me no thanks,” he said, “I have done nothing but what 
an honest man ought to do, and there is no great merit in this. Those 
knaves were as cowardly as greedy, and as soon as they saw the flashing 
of my sword they took to flight. I then knocked at the door of that 
woman’s who so misjudged you, madame, and still whose cares revived 
you from the swoon into which you had fallen. Now, accurding to your 
wishes, I am leading you back to your home—to your husband. Perhaps 
you havea repugnance to this step; if so, dispose of my services.’ ‘ The 
Marquis,” said the young wife, “is a perfectly well-bred man.” ‘ They 
are sometimes the most unpleasant husbands,”’ replied the soldier, “severe 
and polished.” 

With the exercise of considerable address, and by skilfully drawing 
his inferences from the conduct of the marquise, the soldier succeeded 
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in informing himself accurately of that which we have just related, and 
although he did not pretend to be a moralist, he could not help wonder- 
ing at the depravity of these lords, these nobles, who thus perverted things 
the most sacred, and trifled even with the innocence of those whom they 
took for.wives ; but it was not permitted him to meddle with these 
mysteries of iniquity. When he reached the gate of M. de Lussan’s 
hotel, the porter opened it for them, and they entered ; then thinking bis 
mission ended, he was about to leave the marquise, when the latter drew 
from her finger one of her diamond rings, and begged him to accept it, 
in remembrance of the danger from which he had delivered her. 


IV. 


“In remembrance!” said Jerome, casting a sad glance upon the young 
wife ; ‘‘ yes, I shall long remember this evening, madame; but I beg you do 
not reward my devotion by a token of value, I should think that you were 
paying me.” 

The marquise, touched by these words, took back her diamond, and the 
porter, perceiving her upon the threshold, exclaimed— 

‘** Here is madame ! madame has returned !”’ 

The absence of the young bride was already known in the hotel, and all 
were still awake. In a moment the court yard was filled with domestics 
and waiting women. The marquise had scarcely time to receive her diamond 
again, to draw from her finger the first ring which she could remove, without 
difficulty, and place it in the hands of her preserver. She then hurried 
across the court, and regained her chamber. The young man took the 
ring, and, approaching the porter’s lodge, in which a Jamp was burning, he 
carefully examined this token from a woman, from whom everything would, 
probably, separate him for the future—it was a wedding ring. In her haste 
to escape the glances of her domestics, deceived likewise by the darkness, 
the marquise had given away the ring, which the marquis, but a few hours 
before, had placed upon her finger. 

** Her wedding ring!” said the soldier to himself; “ this marquise does 
not deserve that it should fall into so good hands.” 

A valet-de-chambre, dressed in a coat of black velvet, and with a steel- 
hilted sword at his side, approached and tapped him upon the shoulder. 

‘« My friend, was it you who escorted madame the marquise to her hotel ?”’ 
* Yes.” **The marquis. wishes to see you.” ‘* Well, well!’ said the 
soldier to himself, “let him manage it as he will, he shall not have his 
wife’s ring.” 

He concealed the precious pledge in his bosom, and followed the valet- 
de-chambre. 

The latter conducted the soldier up a small private stair case, and when 
they had reached a somewhat obscure apartment, he stopped for a moment. 

“* Comrade,” he said to the young man, “this is a fine thing for you. M. 
de Lussan is generous, nay, grateful, and this is rare in a great lord; you 
can boldly demand of him some handsome recompense ; nay, you can do 
still better; we have need of a footman; obtain this place.” ‘‘ I am not 
your comrade,” replied the soldier, in a tone which betrayed but little re- 
spect for the valet-de-chambre’s velvet coat and steel-hilted sword; “my 
comrades are in the regiment; and then I will be no man’s footman ; least 
ofall, the footman of your marquis. Come, show me the way, since this is 
your trade, and let us make an end of it!” 

The valet-de-chambre started backward in dismay ; to speak of my lord 
the marquis with this irreverence, and this in his own house, at the very 
door of his cabinet, whence he could hear all that was said ! 
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He opened the door. respectfully, ushered in the soldier, and retired. 
The marquis was seated at a table, inlaid with bronze, which glistened in 
the vacillating rays of a wax taper; his head was leaning upon one of his 
hands, and, without rising, without even turning, unwilling, doubtless, to 
interrupt the train of his reflections, he said— 

‘“« My friend, madame the marquise has told me all. You have saved her 
honor, perhaps her life—take this !” 

And he reached his hand toward a corner of the table, upon which lay a 
purse that seemed to contain gold. 

The soldier did not move. The marquis turned his head. 

“ Well, take it!” hesaid, “ah! you are a soldier! of what regiment? 
I will recommend you to your colonel.” ‘‘ Jerome Maubert,” replied the 
soldier, ‘‘ regiment of Champagne—Royal Champagne.” 

At this name the marquis recalled to mind his adventure of the morning ; 
he was about to rise, but Jerome, with one hand flung the purse which he 
had just offered him upon the floor, while with the other he held the mar- 
quis in his arm chair. 

‘1 should have suspected,” he said, ‘that the coward who insulted me 
was an infamous wretch. Ha, mon dieu! we have expelled a sergeant from 
the regiment, because he resigned his wife to an officer; and you—you are 
indeed vile, my lord marquis! The people give their daughters to the 
ucbles, and they espouse them only to ruin them; and—do not stir! you 
shall hear what I have to say to you—I well knew that I should find you 
again; I know now your name, and who you are. Unfortunately.you have 
so little courage, so little soul, that I hesitate to demand the satisfaction 
which you owe me, but which I still must have, however. A brave fellow, 
like myself, and honest man, to fight with a—you know the word. This, 
then, is the trade you all drive at Versailles. I should do better to slay 

ou.” 
: The marquis, with a sudden effort, freed himself from the soldier’s grasp, 
and darted towards the bell cord. 

‘“‘T have but to pull this cord,” he said; “I have but to raise my voice, 
and you are lost!’ ‘“ And you dead !’’ replied the suldier, placing his hand 
upon the hilt of his sword. “I do not think it,” rejoined the marquis 
coolly, taking a pistol from a piece of furniture within reach of his hand, 
and directing the muzzle toward Jerome. 

These two men stood thus, face to face, for a moment, both pale with 
anger—both equally wounded in their vanity and in their honor. 

“ We will fight,” said the marquis, at last. 

M. de Lussan was very brave; but this duel which Jerome proposed to 
him for the second time, was so entirely opposite to all the customs of the 
age, that it was by no means in obedience to his natural courage that he 
accepted it; he wished, merely, to rid himself of a man, who had surprised 
one of his secrets, and who could initiate the entire regiment of Royal 
Champagne into the mystery of the mischances of his first night of wedlock. 

‘I will be at your orders at break of day,’’ added the marquis. ‘I 
count upon your word,’ replied Jerome, returning his half-drawn sword to 
the scabbard. 

He now left the marquis’s cabinet, in order to profit by the few hours 
which remained, and to provide himself with a second. This was a moment 
of reflection for M. de Lussan, His own illusions had vanished also. For 
the last nineteen hours, he had been in contact with the people, and the 
people had gained the advantage over him, and had forced him to bend his 
head before demands that were truly novel to him. He dissipates his fortune ; 
& man is at hand ready to seize upon his lands—threatens him with the 
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baliff, and compels him, if he would escape poverty, to share his titles and 
his rank with a girl from the lower orders. Notwithstanding his position, 
his age, and his figure, this girl does not love him; she loves a petty youth 
of obscure family ; he endeavors to instil into the mind of his young wife 
immorality, dishonorable in truth to himself alone ; he treats her with irony— 
with disdain ; she takes him at his word; she flies ; she escapes, and covers 
him with shame and ridicule in the eyes of his domestics. He has a mis- 
tress for whom he ruins himself; she deceives him for his wife’s lover—and 
this mistress, he loved her yesterday—the wife, this young marquise, un- 
faithful by his orders, to whom he has given the right to despise him, he 
loves her to-day. In the morning he insults one of those men, whom he 
calls a vilain; this man rises erect before him, and arrogantly demands 
satisfaction. In the evening this man saves his wife, and far from accept- 
ing a reward for this praiseworthy act, he scatters upon the floor the gold 
which is offered to him, and heaps upon him the most cutting and well- 
merited insults, upon him, a gentleman, a noble, a marquis, a great lord ; 
and in addition to this, this man of the people, this private soldier, wishes to 
fight—wishes to cross the blade of a commoner with the sword of a noble. 
Such has been this day to M. the marquis; such the sad trials through 
which he has passed. Whence arises all this? He has done nothng more 
than his predecessors have done. The Marquis of Moncade, of whom we 
have already spoken, did much worse; he subjugated Madame Abraham 
by impertinent speeches; with a sign he brought M. Mathieu to his feet ; 
it was by raillery that he paid his court to Benjamine, and all trembled be- 
fore him, while M. de Lussan had succeeded in intimidating no one, while 
all took advantage of him or braved him. And why was this? It was be- 
cause, in 1728, when Dallinval brought upon the stage that character, to-day 
fortunately unknown, the people were sixty years younger; but in 1788, 
beneath the embroidered habit of the marquis, the people saw the man, and 
they judged him. M. de Lussan stood convicted of cupidity, of arrogance, 
of dissdlute manners; there was now but one thing left which he could 
prove, to wit, that he was brave, and, as we have seen, he took this step 
with sufficient readiness. 

“ It appears,” he said, “ that the cheek of a man of the people has be- 
come as sensitive as that of a gentleman! Very well !” 

In other respects, impelled by the force of circumstances to engage in 
this duel, he was not, in the slightest degree, embarrassed by the thought. 
That which M. the marquis understood the best, was to handle the sword; 
not the weapon wielded by the nervous arm of his ancestors, but that small, 
triangular sword, so rapid in its movements, the point of which escapes the 
eye, and strikes before the antagonist can parry. Since he had humbled 
his pride to this degree, he resolved to appear upon the ground with a heart 
free from the scruples which disturbed him; he proceeded towards the 
marquise’s chamber. The latter had not yet retired to bed, and still agita- 
ted by the occurrences of the night, she had not observed until this mo- 
ment that her finger was already widowed of its wedding ring. But with- 
out attaching any sad presentiment to this circumstance, her thoughts re- 
turned to the young soldier who had succored her so opportunely. Neg- 
lected by her husband—abandoned by him whom she had Joved—a stranger, 
one unknown to her, had extricated her from the peril into which she had 
been thrown by her natural protectors. The marquis entered. 

“ Ah, sir,” she said, ‘“‘ you have seen my preserver?” ‘ Yes, madam.”’ 
* And you have treated him well?’ ‘“ As well as I could, madam.” “ Is 
he satisfied?” “ Nothing is, as yet, decided between us, madam; I am to 
see him, and 1 hope that he will be so, But madam,” added the marquis, 
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with an air of gallantry, which now had not the slightest shade of irony, 
“jt is not precisely on account of this young man that I am here; my visit 
has another object.” “ Indeed.’”’” ‘‘ Yes, madam, I am here to speak to 
you of myself. But a few hours united to you, I have already been guilty 
of several offences toward you. If you will be so kind as to remember how 
rarely | have had the pleasure of seeing you previous to yesterday—how 
slightly | was acquainted with you, you will show me some indulgence.” 
* Oh, sirl’”’ “ No, madam, I was ignorant, even jesterday—of the treasure 
which I had acquired in espousing you. To speak frankiy, I blush when I 
remember what I said to you an hour since. You, so beautiful, so young, 
so full of attractions, I abandoned you to the society of a man, who does 
not merit **» “M. Cressy,” said the marquise, ‘‘a shameful man!” 
“T think so.” ** Whom I will never see asain.” ‘ I came to beg this of 
you. I, madam, desire, henceforth, to enjoy alone the charm of your so- 
ciety. We will set out for my estate of Lussan; but alone—do you not say 
so?’ “As you please, M. de Lussan. I will accompany you wherever 
you may see fit to go, provided you will never allow M. Cressy to enter my 
presence.” ‘1 promise it,”’ replied the marquis, “he is more culpable to- 
wards me than towards you.” ‘“ That is scarcely possible.” ‘I reserve to 
myself the pleasure of proving it to you, when we are better acquainted; 
and now, madam, retire to rest, and promise me to set out to-morrow.” 

It was a favorable augury, which M. de Lussan wished to obtain, for the 
day, so long in the month of July, was already dawning, and Jerome Mau- 
bert must be waiting for him. 

He saluted the marquise, kissed her hand with an air of gallantry, and 
left the hotel, followed by his valet-de-chambre. He had proceeded but a 
few steps when he met his adversary. 

The regiment of Royal Champagne was, at the time of which we speak, 
in garrison at Amiens. But in the faubourg Saint Denis, two steps from 
the barber’s, in whose house Jerome Maubert had taken up his abode, there 
lived an officer, who, like the soldier, was at Paris on a furlough. He was 
an old man, still hale and robust, who had served in the army for thirty 
years, and who, thanks to great courage and powerful patronage, had 
reached the rank of a sub-lieutenant ; he was what was called a soldier of for- 
tune, that is to say, a man made to be commanded by a colonel of fifteen 
years, and who ought to esteem himself very fortunate at having, a com- 
moner as he was, acquired even the lowest grade. It was in the bosom 
of this old officer, that Jerome, after he had been outraged by the marquis, 
came to pour his griefs. 

“ My lad,” said the latter, ‘‘ you must be silent, and swallow the insult, 
for you will never succeed in obtaining either justice or satisfaction. I 
will keep your secret.” “It is impossible! impossible!” cried Jerome. 
“ Well, then, you must assassinate him, and take your own life afterwards. 
You will not be the first.” 

This man, soured by misfortune and injustice, was by no means slightly 
astonished when Jerome awoke him in the middle of the night, to request 
him to serve as second to an obscure soldier, who was about to obtain hon- 
orable satisfaction from a marquis. They soon reached the boulevard, 
where they paused. 

** You are acquainted,” said the marquis, addressing the old officer, 
“‘ with the insult inflicted upon Jerome Maubert yesterday morning ?” 
“Yes, my lord marquis,” replied the latter, bowing. “I have come to 
give him satisfaction. Whatever may happen, you will be «ble to say to 
your comrades, that, if Jerome has been insulted, he has, at least, obtained 
the only reparation which a soldier can demand.” 
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While the two adversaries were removing their coats, the old officer ap- 
proached Jerome, and whispered—‘‘ Do not kill him; he is a gallant 
man !”’ 

The young soldier had his own opinion on this subject; but in taking off 
his coat, he felt beneath his hand the ring which the marquise had given him, 
and some inexplicable emotion caused him to look upon the counsel of his 
second as a warning from above. The combatants crossed blades; the 
marquis thought himself skilful in the use of the small sword. Jerome was 
so in reality. The two weapons gleamed, crossed, repulsed each other. 
After a few passes, the marquis received a wound in his right side; he 
staggered, and Jerome’s sword sent that of his antagonist flying to a dis- 
tance of tea paces. 

«“ Are you satisfied 7” said M. de Lussan, in a feeble voice. ‘* I am,” 
replied Jerome. ‘‘ You are but slightly wounded, sir, and you must see 
that I have acted generously toward you; for you have not the skill to con- 
tend against me, and your life was in my hands.”’ 

This occurrence became a general topic of conversation for the city and 
the court; some praised, some blamed the condescension of the marquis ; 
at Versailles they were startled at it. The marquis. reassured by his sur- 
geon as to the result of his wound, which was, in reality, very slight, left 
Paris the same day for his estate, accompanied by the marquise, and the af- 
fair was forgotten, as every thing is forgotten at Paris and at the court. 
It was remembered much longer. in the regiment of Royal Champagne ; 
here the soldier, Jerome Maubert, who had wounded a marquis in single 
combat, was, for a long while, an object of the admiration of his comrades, 
and of the distrust of his superior officers. 

In 1794, six years after this event, the soldier, Jerome Maubert, com- 
manded a demi-brigade in the army of the Sambre-and-Meuse; in other 
words, he was what is called, in our days, a colonel. Sent to Paris as the 
bearer of despatches to the minister of war, he wished to revisit the spot 
where his duel with the Marquis de Lussan had laid the foundation of his 
military fortune, for it was this duel which had rendered him an object of 
attention, and which, when the royalist officers of Royal Champagne retired 
before the march of the Revolution, had acquired for him his first grade. In 
proceeding toward the boulevards, he recalled to mind that young and pretty 
marquise, who had fallen into such evil hands, and he glanced with some 
emotion at the wedding ring of Madame de Lussan, which he still wore 
npon his finger. He soon discovered the shop of the fruiterer, to which 
he had carried the swooning marquise. The woman was standing at her 
door; he approached her, 

* Citoyenne, can you give me tidings of the ci-devant Marquis de Lus- 
san, whose hotel stands but a few steps from here ?’’ ‘‘ The ct-devant de 
Lussan ?” replied the fruiterer’s wife, “he is dead! he died from a wound 
received in a duel.” ‘ Six years ago?” asked Jerome, in affright. ‘* No, 
said the woman, “only six months since. It happened in this way :— 
Eighteen months ago he had a quarrel with a good patriot, the wheelwright 
on the corner ; the ‘Jatter struck him in the face, and the ci-devanté marquis 
wanted to fi ght him. The wheelwright, at first, refused, because, you see, 
my friend, a man should know how to keep up his rank; a patriot cannot 
stoop to measure swords with a . However, the wheelwright had 
struck him, and he had the condescension to give him satisfaction. He 
killed him,” 

Jerome’s head sank upon his bosom. 

“ The wheel of fortune turns,’ he thought, ‘‘ but men are still the same. 
And the ci-devant marquise !” he said. “ The citoyenne marquise! Oh, 
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she is the bravest woman in this quarter! she has equipped ten grenadiers 
during the past decade.” 

Jerome had the honor to present himself at the marquise’s dwelling; he 
offered her his protection, which, in those times, was not to be disdained 
by a young and beautiful woman, who was rich, alone in the world, and 
who bore a title, then proscribed. This protection was so useful to the 
young dame, that she soon exchanged her name for that of Maubert, and 
then Jerome returned to her her wedding ring. 

Madame de Saint-Didier, who, seduced by Cressy’s beauty, had attached 
herself to his fortunes, and who was far from being satished with the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, emigrated with the man whom she loved. They 
both sought to find dupes in Germany. They lived by gaming ; and while 
the marquise laid aside her title, and assumed the name of Maubert, Cressy, 
at Coblentz, styled himself M. the Marquis de Cressy. 


LANGUAGE. 


Every subject connected with the origin, character, and progress of man, 
ought surely to be interesting to man. Whether he be viewed physiologi- 
cally, morally, or intellectually, he 1s an object of wonder and astonishment. 

In the structure and economy of the human body, what genius, skill, and 
power are displayed ! 

How admirably calculated to secure the great design of the Creator; yet 
this is but the grosser and less important part of man. It is alone when 
viewed as a moral and intellectual being, that he rises in the scale of exist- 
ence. He then towers vastly above all other creatures that inhabit the 
earth. 

The existence of the moral sense and reason constitute his distinguishing 
characteristics. It is by the former that he controls himself, regulates his 
social intercourse, appreciates his high destiny and his relationship to God, 
and distinguishes between good and evil. By his intellectual powers, he 
acquires the knowledge of facts, observes their connection, and traces the 
conclusions that arise out of them. To acquire and to exercise these high 
attributes of his nature, it is essential that mankind should possess language. 

We shall therefore inquire into the history of the origin and progress of 
language. 

Language, like every other common blessing, is rarely properly appre- 
ciated. From our earliest recollections we have enjoyed the privilege 
of conveying our wishes and expressing our desires orally. With what 
intense anxiety does the mother watch the gradually unfolding powers of 
the mind of her child. How unremitting and persevering are her efforts 
to impress the mind with ideas, and give them utterance in words. With 
what delightful and thrilling emotions does she hear its first successful ef- 
forts at articulation. It is only by contrast that we can correctly determine 
the extent of our privileges or privations. We may form some estimate of 
the value and importance of oral language, by contrasting the condition of 
those who are destitute of its enjoyment with ourselves. The dumb cannot 
express audibly their griefs or their sorrows, their emotions or their de- 
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sires. They cannot convey to others, ‘in thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn,” the noble sentiments of their minds, or the thrilling emotions 
of their hearts, They cannot arouse the passions, or ally them—excite to 
anger— prompt to revenge. They cannot control, by the irresistible power 
of eloquence, the feelings and actions of the whole man. Music, that great 
refiner of the feelings, which frequently arouses the sleeping energies, and 
calls into active exercise all the powers of man, cannot be exercised or en- 
joyed without the aid of language. Speech is the most powerful of all the 
means by which one haman being can control another. 

Music and Janguage are so connected and interwoven, as to justify the 
conclusion that they have never existed apart. Some writers have, however, 
contended, that the former preceded the Jatter in the progress of man. 
Although the dumb do not possess the power of communicating with each 
other by means of oral language, the inventive genius of man has provided 
a means, by the use of signs, which enables them to hold converse with one 
another. ‘The language of signs, however, is not of recent invention. It 
was known to have been early practised. In Rome it was carried to great 
perfection. It is related that Roscius, the player, used to contend with 
Cicero—he expressing the passions, emotions, and ideas by gestures, and 
Cicero by words. 

In reference to the origin of language, several theories exist. The 
learned have expressed various opinions on the subject. 

Some have contended that originally there was a universal language, re- 
sulting from the fact that language is natural to man. Others, again, insist 
that man merely possessed the capacity for language, and that it was ac- 
quired by gradual development, resulting from necessity, like most other 
faculties. We propose to examine these two theories, commencing with 
the latter, to wit, ‘‘ That man merely possessed the capacity for language, 
and that it was acquired by gradual development, resulting from necessity, 
like most other faculties.” In tracing the history of man, as exhibited in 
profane history and tradition, there exists some reason in favor of the posi- 
tion now under consideration. It is very certain that man, in his primitive 
state, had few desires. The earth yielded spontaneously all that was neces- 
sary for his sustenance. The arts and sciences were not needed in the early 
periods of the world; man roamed at large, pitching his tent upon the 
mountain top, or amid the luxuriant vallies; all nature ministered to his 
wants, and gratified his desires. Whatever therefore may have been the 
original means by which the human race communicated to each other their 
wishes and their desires, it is alledged that then no systematic Janguage 
could have been formed. It is insisted that it is not rational, neither is it 
in accordance with the economy of the Divine Being, to conclude that any 
thing would have been created or produced that was not needed. It 
must be admitted that the grammatical construction of language is an art 
of a very high character; that it is governed by the character and condi- 
tion of man—that it increases in extent and variety as man progresses in 
civilization and refinement. The language we use, tothe Esquimaux would 
be unintelligible ; the things signified by most of the words we employ do 
not exist among them. All the powers we possess are either natural or 
acquired. Our natural faculties, or those which first display themselves, are 
few, and easily defined, When we first enter into the world, we possess 
the powers of motion and instinct. The first of these manifests itself to 
all those who lovk upon an infant: the second is made apparent by the de- 
sire and consequent effort of an infant to draw nourishment from the breast 
of its mother. The senses gradually unfold themselves, ministering to our 
pleasure—filling the mind with a knowledge of external things, and (if 
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properly directed) evolving its powers, and rendering useful its faculties. 
In viewing man in a state of nature, without having enjoyed opportunities 
for mental or moral culture, he is degraded in the extreme, and rises very 
little above the brute. ‘There are numerous instances mentioned in history, 
not only of isolated individuals living, like brutes, in a state of nature, but 
likewise whole communities. 

Diodorus Siculus mentions several nations that lived without exhibiting 
any evidences of civilization. He speaks of a nation or tribe called fish- 
eaters, who lived between the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea. They were 
entirely unclad, and subsisted by fishing. The means employed by them 
in catching fish consisted in making dykes, or mounds, with stones, to pre- 
vent the fish, which had passed over during the flood, from escaping at the 
ebb, Our author further declares, that they employed themselves four days 
in fishing; they then left the coast in a herd hike cattle, and made their 
way to some springs in the upland country, where they ate the fish and 
drank to excess, after which they returned to the coast again. They pos- 
sessed no language, but made inarticulate cries. 

He mentions another tribe, called ‘‘ Insensibles,” that lived upon the 
coast of Africa. ‘They herded with other animals, caught fish like the seal, 
and shared with that quadruped the result of their labor. They possessed 
no language. 

Heroditus, one of the most authentic of the ancient historians, mentions 
several nations or tribes, residing on the African peninsula, whose habits 
and character were similar to those above described. He speaks particu- 
larly of the Troglodites, who fed upon serpents and other reptiles. ‘They 
possessed no language, but uttered a sound like a bat. 

Leo Africanus affirms, that he discovered many tribes in the interior of 
Africa, of similar habits, without any traces of civilization. 

It is stated by a descendant of the Incas of Peru, that previous to the 
conquest of that country, the inhabitants herded together like other animals, 
and knew no wants except those which nature prompted ; they possessed 
neither arts, religion, government, nor language. 

The above instances (if taken as authentic) prove that there have been 
tribes of the human species that lived without either language or any traces 
of civilization. It is a well-established fact in the philosophy of the human 
mind, as well as in physiology, that without proper culture the generations 
of men will deteriorate. History unfolds the fact that whole nations have 
become extinct, leaving no traces of their original identity. Other nations 
again have been merged. In the first periods of the world, men formed 
associations from necessity, resulting from fear of assault. The stronger 
assailed and frequently subdued the weaker. ‘The latter fled before the 
former, and were thus sometimes driven into sterile and barren regions, as 
the only places of safety from their rapacious or blood-thirsty pursuers. 
Under these circumstances, all their efforts were required to procure suste- 
nance ; their minds were neglected in their efforts to sustain their bodies, 
Thus they deteriorated, and as generations passed away, they continued to 
deteriorate, until they were reduced to the lowest human degradation. We 
think the above will sufficiently account for the state in which so many 
tribes of the human species may have been found. 

According to the theory we are now considering, man might originally 
have emerged from the brute creation. Those who thus contend do not 
avow that fact, but their reasoning would seem to lead to that conclusion. 
Lord Monboddo, a distinguished writer on “the origin and progress of 
language,” asserts in distinct terms, that there were men originally in Eu- 
rope so nearly allied to the brute, as to exhibit in their persons the peculiar 
conformation of that species. 
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The idea entertained by some, that the brutes possess a language, results 
from a misapprehension of the true philosophical meaning of the term. 
Language consists of two things—first, sounds; second, the conceptions 
of the mind signified by sounds, L[xcept, therefore, it be contended that 
the brutes possess the capacity to reason, they cannot exercise the power of 
language. The connecting link between the human species and the brute 
is so close as regards their external conformation, that men who were pos- 
sessed with the opinion that language is acquired from a necessity resulting 
from circumstances, might easily mistake the highest grade of the brute for 
the lowest grade of the human species. Whilst it is admitted that man in 
a state of nature, or without the advantages of an organized society, can 
be reduced to a lamentable degree of degradation, we are not prepared to 
admit ihat he ever has existed without language. ‘The instances referred 
to by those who contend for the theory we have presented, are taken from 
authors whose authority is (to say the least of it) apocryphal. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


POPULAR PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCEL. 


GOV. WILLIAM SMITH. 


In presenting a sketch of the life of the distinguished gentleman whose 
name stands at the head of this article, we encounter a diffidence natural to 
one who attempts to pourtray the character of the living. The restraint 
which a just regard for the truth and impartiality of history imposes, shall 
prevent what was designed to be a truthful sketch, from degenerating into 
the fulsomeness of mere eulogy. 

The rising and wide-spread fame of Governor Smith may not be co-ex- 
tensive with the limits of the Union; but his claracter, principles, and 
talents have for many years so identified him with the political agitations 
and prospects of Virginia, that in the broad limits of that ancient Common- 
wealth, no man is better known; none more honored and beloved. While 
this succinct history of an eminent Virginia statesman will be interesting 
to the citizens of his native state, we cannot but believe it will be read by 
others with some degree of interest and pleasure. 

Governor Smith was born in the county of King George, Va., on the 
6th day of September, 1797, of a highly respectable and wealthy family. 
His father, Col. Caleb Smith, acquired and maintained, through a long life, 
the personal esteem and political confidence of the people of his county, 
who repeatedly honored him with a seat in the Virginia Legislature. 
William, at about the age of ten years, was sent by his father to reside a 
short time in the family of the late Judge Green, who was thea a lawyer of 
extensive practice in Culpepper county, that he might be able to give an 
opinion in regard to the capacity of the youth, and his ability to receive a 
classical education. The opinion of the judge being very favorable, Wil- 
liam was sent, in 1811, to Plainfield, Connecticut, to commence his academic 
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course. At this early age, he was distinguished for industry and mental 
vigor in the prosecution of his studies. 

‘In the war of 1812 , fired by that ardent and generous spirit of patriot- 
ism, which in his subsequent life forms a distinguishing trait in his charac- 
ter, William earnestly besought his father to obtain for him a midshipman’s 
warrant, and was in consequence called home. Failing in this, he acquired 
what may be considered a liberal and classical education at the celebrated 
school of Thomas Nelson, in Hanover county, Va., and at a private school 
taught in his father’s house. 

Destined for the profession of the law, he commenced its study in the 
office of Judge Greene, continued it with Thomas L. Moore, Esq., a law- 
yer of high reputation, and concluded it in the office of General Winder, 
of Baltimore. He commenced the practice of the law in the county of 
Culpepper, in August, 1818, at twenty-one years of age, and soon gave 
bright earnest of distinction in his profession. 

Firm and decided, at this early period of his life, in his political views, 
and zealous in their advocacy, he soon took an active part in the political 
controversies of his adopted country. With him the doctrine of man’s 
capacity for self-government was no mere theory, assumed to gain popular 
favor. It was the result of his solemn conviction and of his best consid- 
ered judgment. When he had occasion to dwell upon the truth and im- 
portance of democratic principles, before the people, his earnest and im- 
passioned manner gave evidence that he spoke from the deep convictions 
of his heart. The love of republicanism, in his bosom, was a glowing 
passion ; and if its fires ever slumbered, they were always ready to blaze 
and give light, when stirred by the breath of the people. 

About this time Governor Smith was united in marri age to Elizabeth, 
the eldest daughter of the late James M. Bell, of Culpepper. Providence 
rendered this union both happy and fruitful. 

Desirous of improving his fortune, he established a line of post-coaches 
from Washington to Lynchburg, and soon extended it, on a large and ex- 
pensive scale, through the states of Virginia, North and South Carolina to 
Milledgeville, in Georgia—a distance of 650 miles. At that day there was 
no railroad in these states ; and this line, which ran daily through a beau- 
tiful tract of country, called the Piedmont region, always commanded an 
extensive travel. The whole country through | which it passed rapidly im- 
proved; and Mr. Smith, from his untiring exertions in this laborious and 
expensive enterprise, was its acknowledged benefactor. After ten years of 
diligent and indefatigable labor spent in this praiseworthy scheme to improve 
his fortune, the enterprise was found to be successless in this respect, and 
was abandoned. 

Buoyed by his native elasticity of mind, Mr. Smith did not stop to con- 
template and iament the failure of his cherished schemes, but again betook 
himself with energy of purpose to the practice of his profession, which had 
greatly declined from neglect caused by the diversion of his energies to 
other pursuits. 

Blessed with industrious and moral habits, a talent and love for patient 
and profound investigation, and possessing a sound judgment, his studied 
efforts at the bar were always characterized by striking ability. He seized 
upon the strong points of his case, and pressed them with earnestness and 
convincing power, and perspicuity. In forensic debate he is a master 4 

> ordinary skill; always ingenious, and displaying great acumen and a 
admirable ability in rallying to the argument, when engaged with the int 
shining intellects of the bar. As an advocate and criminal lawyer he has 
not many equals, 
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For fifteen or eighteen years previous to éntering public life, Mr. Smith 
had been an active and useful laborer in the repubhican cause. In the con- 
test between Clay, Crawford, Adams and Jackson, in 1824, he warmly op- 
posed the election of Clay and Adams, and preferred Crawford’s election 
to that of Gen. Jackson. In 1828, he cordially supported the claims of 
Gen. Jackson to the Presidency, and ever afterwards continued his ardent 
admirer and personal friend; his efficient advocate and supporter. He 
sustained his administration with the exception of the proclamation, to the 
doctrines of which he was decidedly opposed. He approved Gen. Jackson’s 
veto of the U. 8. Bank and his removal of the deposites. ‘The policy as 
well as the power involyed in this latter act were alike clear to his mind, 
He took bold and decided ground upon the French indemnity question, 
sustaining the administration in its policy and measures upon this delicate 
and important subject. On all these questions of political controversy, he 
soon formed and fearlessly expressed his views. He never sought to gain 
popular favor by duplicity or reserve. 

He admired the talents and approved the political sentiments of Mr. Van 
Buren, and ably advocated his election to the Presidency in 1836. Mr. 
Smith’s own county was strongly federal in its politics; and the violence 
of its opposition to Mr. Van Buren’s election was bitter in the extreme. 
This was the character of the opposition of the Federal party to his elec- 
tion throughout the state. They affected to believe Mr. Van Buren un- 
sound upon the slavery question, Some persons, in their illiberality and ex- 
cess of party feeling, went so far as to charge Mr. Smith with abolitionism, 
because he openly advocated the election of this distinguished northern 
statesman. Excited by these attacks, Mr. Smith repaired to the bustings, 
that he might, before the honest masses, expose the falsity of these charges, 
and demonstrate the soundness of the political opinions of Mr. Van Buren, 
the republican candidate for the Presidency. In these efforts he was emi- 
nently successful : his adversaries were foiled in their attacks; and his own 
fame, as a fearless and talented advocate of democratic principles, greatly 
enhanced. 

The people immediately resolved to call Mr. Smith from private life, and 
in the spring of 1836 he was elected to the Senate of Virgimia for four 
years. Here he exhibited a knowledge of finance and of the fiscal condi- 
tion of the banks, then generally suspended, worthy of the oldest and most 
experienced financier. In and out of the Senate he waged a fierce and un- 
ceasing war against the system of banking, and against corporations gen- 
erally, because, in his judgment, they were based upon principles unequal, 
unjust, and anti-republican ; in direct conflict with the theory and spirit of 
our institutions, and destructive to the best interests of the country. His 
whole course in the Senate of Virginia upon these questions of state policy, 
proved him to be a bold and original thinker; a fearless and enthusiastic 
reformer. 

He was the acknowledged leader of the democratic party in this body, 
which was then distinguished for its learning and talents. A portion of 
both parties proposed to make him their presiding officer ; but his political 
friends, unwilling to lose his services on the floor, at this important crisis, 
declared that they, and not the opposition, would elevate him to this office, 
if he desired it. Mr. Smith declined this honor. 

It was at this time that his political opponents first applied to him the 
epithet ‘‘ radical.” If by radicalism were meant his earnest efforts to 
abridge the powers of those combinations of wealth, which seriously im- 
paired the liberty and equal rights of the people, then was Mr. Smith 
guilty of the charge. He was ever opposed to all unnecessary encroach- 
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ments and restraints upon the rights of the masses. Constitutional liberty 
and laws he admired and cheerfully supported ; class legislation he despised 
and resisted. Wealth, with its attendant circumstances, gave to the princi- 
ple of aristocracy sufficient power in its contests with popular rights, with- 
out adding the force of special laws for its guidance and advancement. 

In the exciting election of a U. S. Senator to succeed Mr. Rives, whose 
term of service would expire in March, 1839, Mr. Smith delivered a speech 
of great length, in the Senate, replete with strong and irresistible argument, 
and adorned with fervid and glowing eloquence. There were three candi- 
dates in nomination for that high office, each of whom had done the state 
some service; and, to use the language of Mr. Smith upon that occasion, 
“all of whom possessed, in a very high degree, those virtues which illus- 
trate and adorn society.”’ The Conservatives, about fifteen in number, 
certainly not exceeding twenty, supported Mr. Rives. The Whigs num- 
bered about eighty. The policy, perhaps, the agreement was, that the 
Whigs would vote for Mr. Tyler, knowing he could not be elected ; the 
Conservatives would do the same for Mr. Rives, confident of a like result; 
until each faction might with a good grace declare, that they had honestly 
endeavored to procure the election of their respective candidates. Then 
all proper rules of action were to be reversed; the larger was to yield to 
the smaller party; and the few Conservatives, with the aid of the Whigs, 
would elect Mr. Rives. 

Upon this anomalous position of parties, Mr. Smith remarked: ‘‘ Mr. 
Speaker, what train of reflection ought this extraordinary state of things to 
excite? Ought we to look at it as a subject of ridicule or regret? Ought 
we to laugh at the vows which the tongue utters ‘ when the blood burns,’ 
or mourn over the frailty of our nature which makes us forget them. You 
recollect, sir, how Mr. Rives was denounced. The human wit ranged the 
whole field of language to file the tongue with words of bitterness. You, 
sir, have, no doubt, often witnessed his revilers stretch out their arms to 
yon bright vault, and call God to witness their oath of eternal hatred to 
him. Sir, often have I heard one of his most eloquent champions now, 
abuse him in byways and in highways—in season and out of season—from 
the bar-room to the rostrum—in terms of bitterness only limited by his own 
happy powers of denunciation, and the proverty of his mother-tongue. 
Yes, sir, 
“ He would drown the stage with tears, 

And cleave the general ear with horrid speech ; 
Make mad the guilty and appal the free ; 


Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 
The very faculties of eyes and ears.” 


At another time, and in another mood, be would ‘ fall a cursing like a 
very Arab,’ Yes, sir, I have heard it declared by this eloquent Whig, that 
he preferred Mr. Rives to any man living or dead—to Mr. Morison, if he 
were on earth in the zenith of his fame, and in the full possession of all 
his noble faculties. What a change has come over the spirit of his dream! 
No more do we see the smile of scorn, or hear the how! of indignation for 
imputed sins, yet unrepented. No more do we see the disposition to cut 
him off, even in the blossoms of his sins, ‘ unhousel’d, unanointed, unan- 
ealed ;” but now, to use a quotation of Mr. Rives himself, ‘they are trusty 
and well-beloved cousins all.’ ” 

Whether the Whigs, confiding in their actual strength, should persist in 
sustaining Mr. Tyler or go over to Mr. Rives; whether the Conservative 
squad should remain together or disperse, was a matter which in no wise 
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would affect the course of the gallant band of which Mr. S. was a distin- 
guished and invaluable member. He could not support Mr. Rives, because, 
according to the evidence before him, he did not hesitate to believe that he 
was unfriendly to the Administration ;—duty to himself—to his constitu- 
ents—to the south—to the whole country—forbade it. Unawed by power, 
unbiased by self-interest, he carefully and anxiously considered his duty, 
and that commanded him to sustain one friendly to the Administration. 

As the concluding part of Mr. Smith’s speech upon this subject is so 
characteristic of his efforts in the main, and withal, so graphic, beautiful, 
and descriptive of his feelings and sentiments upon the broad lines of dis- 
tinction between the two great parties, we hope we shal] be excused by our 
readers for making the following extract : 


“ Mr. Speaker,”’ said Mr. S., “‘ let me here pause, and for a brief space con- 
template the moral grandeur of our position. While the Whigs, greatly stronger 
than the party with which we act, are, as is supposed, about to commit an extra- 
ordinary act of political prostitution; while the Conservatives are ready and anx- 
ious for that unholy embrace, from which no good can come, we, deficient in 
numbers, yet firmly stand upon our principles, recognising no necessity for their 
abandonment. Conscious that our destiny may be defeat, and deeply anxious to 
conquer, we yet sternly resist all the seductions of temptation—confiding in the 
justice of our cause, and the wisdom of the people, we fear not defeat, satisfied 
that it will enrich that victory, which, sooner or later, we must certainly achieve. 
Our principle, sir, the democratic principle, must win favor as it is understood. 
It is a principle of humanity, benevolence, and love. It seeks to abuse no man, 
but to elevate all. It seeks to alleviate human suffering—to bind up the broken- 
hearted—and to make us love one another as ourselves. It labors to purify the 
affections, and expel from the human heart that selfishness which is the source of 
such innumerable woes. It teaches, without ceasing, the lofty principles ef un- 
adulterated philosophy, in order that man may be all that the creature should be, 
who is made after God's own image. It isa principle of renovation and change, 
with ceaseless efforts for the happiness of man, and bears the same relation to the 
moral, that the Christian principle does to the religious world. The principles of 
both are love ; for both seek the happiness of man. The one seeks to perfect 
the character of man here below; the other, in addition thereto, seeks to make 
him fit company for the society of just men made perfect. In fact, the only dif- 
ference between these vital and glorious principles, is, that the one is of earth, the 
other of heaven. Our principle teaches us that all mankind are free and equal. 
Impress this doctrine upon the heart, and we must love our brother as ourself. 
J.et us do this, and we must have charity and humility; and then, sir, with our 
hearts thus purified and attuned to love, the Christian laborer has nought to do, 
but to invoke the regenerating principle of Divine grace. The democratic prin- 
ciple is the grand moral adjunct of the Christian principle; and it is the bounden 
duty of every son of heaven to spread it far and wide. Sir, the foe of the demo- 
cratic principle is the aristocratic principle. Whatare its characteristics? Pride, 
vainglory, and ambition. It turns with loathing and disgust from the laboring 
millions ; it considers the many as only fit to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. Its affections are of this world, and it goes up into high places, and 
thanks the Lord it is not as that publican. What chance has the Christian laborer 
here? And such is the principle which regulates the political conduct of a very 
large portion of our adversaries. Is it then wonderful, Mr. Speaker, that our 
principles should have borne us on conquering and toconquer? Is it wonderful that 
under its rule we should have determined to bear our banner aloft, resolved, as I 
have befure remarked, ‘to conquer or die’ beneath its ample and imperishable 
folds.”’ 


In 1840, Mr. Smith was re-elected to the Senate of Virginia without 
opposition. He became a candidate, the first time, with great reluctance, _— 
his business engagements scarcely allowing the sacrifice. ‘The Senator of 
the district who had been elected as a republican, having changed his po- 
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litical opinions, the democratic convention which assembled to nominate 
his successor, conferred the nomination upon Mr. Smith. This honor he 
declined, and was induced to accept it only when again tendered, and it 
thus became, in the view of his friends, a party duty. In this way he com- 
menced his public career. When nominated for the second senatorial 
term, he consented to be a candidate in consequence of the impending 
Presidential election, with the distinct understanding that he should be per- 
mitted to resign. Accordingly, afier serving one year of his new term, he 
retired from the Senate, in which he had formed strong personal attach- 
ments, and won for himself an enviable reputation. 

In the memorable Presidential contest of 1840, the Whig party in 
Virginia boasted that they would carry the state by a large majority. They 
had become so confident, that they issued a challenge from the Democratic 
county of Rockingham, in the form of a circular, to the Democrats, to 
meet them at an appointed time for the discussion of the issues involved in 
the canvass, The Democrats of that Gibraltar county readily accepted the 
challenge. Mr. Smith had been the first to measure strength with Mr. 
Rives, who had strangely left the party with whom he previously acted, and 
whose principles he had always advocated and defended with surpassing elo- 
quence and talent. But he had now become the bitter and uncompromis- 
ing assailant of that party. He had traversed a large portion of the state, 
pouring out the vials of his eloquent and burning wrath—composing his 
face for the manifestation of woe—attuning his voice for the expression of 
lamentable sounds—and then enacting the part of ‘‘ Volney, sitting upon 
the ruins of Palmyra, bewailing the downfall of states and empires.’’ 

This declaration of war, thus fiercely waged, exciting somewhat of a 
panic in the Democratic ranks, all eyes were turned to William Smith, 
whose powerful advocacy of republican principles had already endeared 
him to the hearts of the Virginia Democracy, and inspired unwonted con- 
fidence in his ability to battle successfully for the same sacred cause. He 
was honored with special messages from different sections of his native 
state—and from Ohio and North Carolina, earnestly urging him to come to 
the rescue. At this threatening crisis, he could not turn a deaf ear to these 
repeated solicitations. He entered the arena of political strife; and right 
nobly did he bear himself in the heat of the contest for six laborious 
months. 

He contended successfully with William C. Rives, Gov. Barbour, Judge 
Baldwin, Stuart, Summers, and other distinguished men of the Whig party. 
He more frequently encountered the two first named gentlemen; and it 
may be safely affirmed, that in all this great intellectual strife, his opponents 
never claimed to have triumphed over him in debate. 

Ambitious that Virginia, the democratic flag-ship of the Union, who had 
weathered many a federal storm, should outride this, the fiercest of them 
all, unhurt, through summer and fall he was still toiling in this great effort. 
Virginia was saved—saved, we unhesitatingly affirm, without fear of con- 
tradiction or invidiousness, by the unparallelled exertions and personal sac- 
rifices of William Smith. 

Not willing that his talents and services should be lost to the country, 
the people of his district soon looked to him as their proper representative 
in Congress. When either party is largely in the ascendant, the jealousies 
of rival aspirants are apt to produce dissensions. In this district the demo- 
crats had a clear majority of five hundred. A Democrat had announced 
himself a candidate, independent of a convention, A Whig was in the field, 
buoyant with hope and confident of success. Under these circumstances, 
although earnestly pressed, Mr. Smith refused to accept a nomination; and 
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by unusual exertions secured the election of the democrat. At the ensuing 
election, the same circumstances existing, he again refused to yield to the 
solicitations of his friends, and advocated the election of the same gentle- 
man. The dissatisfaction of the democratic party had now become irre- 
pressible. A third election was at hand ; and his party almost imperatively 
demanded his acceptance of a nomination. He yielded to this demand ; 
and against a united and untiring opposition, triumphed over both Whig 
and Democrat by some four hundred majority. This election afforded a 
fair test of his great popularity at home. 

Mr. Smith served in Congress but one term. By re-districting the state 
and by his removal to Fauquier county, he was placed in a district hope- 
lessly federal in its politics by a majority of more than 900. Brought out 
by his friends as a candidate for Congress in this district, against a talented 
and popular opponent, in a single canvass, he reduced this majority to 265, 

Although his career in Congress was short, upon the prominent ques- 
tions of Bank, Tariff, Distribution and Loan bill, it was marked by a de- 
gree of research and talent which raised and extended his reputation as a 
statesman ; gave satisfaction to his true and admiring constituents; and 
sustained the character of the district which had been represented by James 
Madison. 

Governor Smith advocated the Independent Treasury scheme in a series 
of numbers in the Richmond Enquirer, over the signature of * Attalus,” 
before it was recommended by Mr. Van Buren. 

His speech on the Tariff was one of masterly ability. It exhibited an 
array of facts, admirably arranged and generalized ; and was used by many 
in the Presidential canvass of 1844 as a political vade mecum—one member, 
from a distant state declaring, that he had rode into Congress upon it, 
Upon every question of interest Mr. Smith showed himself the able debater 
and efficient representative. His short career in Congress gave good ear- 
nest that he would soon have attained a position of the highest distinction 
in the halls of legislation. 

In 1843, when Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Van Buren were considered rival 
aspirants to the Presidency, Mr. Smith took no part in the contests of their 
friends. His preference, before the Texas question arose, was unknown. 
For Mr. Van Buren, personally, he entertained the highest respect; his 
principles and talents he esteemed and admired. He cherished admiration 
for the mighty intellect of the great South Carolinian, and sincere homage 
for his person. 

In 1844, Mr. Smith was chosen the Democratic elector for the then only 
Whig district in the state; and was thus opposed, perhaps, to the most 
popular and talented Whig elector in Virginia. They met upon repeated 
occasions, and it was the “ war of the giants.” But he was not permitted 
to confine his labors to his appointed district. The distinguished and in- 
valuable services which he had rendered his party in the campaign of 1840, 
were fresh in their memories; and he was called from his district to en- 
counter the toil of a more general conflict. As in all former times, so in 
pa he was ready for the contest. As in all former crises, so in this, 

e was 


“ our liveliest pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers, heard so oft 
In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
Of battle when it raged; in all assaults 
Oar surest signal.” 


The bright sword, which he had so successfully wielded in the celebrated 
contests of 1840, had not rusted. It was again taken from its scabbard 
and used with vigor and effect. With inextinguishable zeal and unwearied 
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diligence, he traversed every portion of the state, proclaiming the great 
doctrines of popular freedom and political equality. Success everywhere 
attended his efforts; and again Virginia triumphantly passed through the 
battle and the storm, giving to Mr. Polk a larger popular vote than she had 
ever given to any President, 

Governor Smith had long been looked to in Virginia as a prominent can- 
didate for a seat in the United States Senate. He was the choice of the 
Democratic party for that office. ‘Too many evidences of this fact had 
been given to doubt its truth. A day in January, 1846, was fixed by the 
Legislature as the time for electing a Senator to succeed the Hon. William 
S. Archer, whose term of service would expire by limitation on the 4th 
March, 1846. According to well-known usage, a caucus of the Demo- 
cratic party was held, in which Gov. Smith received, as is believed, every 
vote but one. The friends of the Governor thought his election secured. 
When the day arrived he received 70 votes on the first ballot; his success- 
ful Democratic competitor 23. With the aid of the Whigs this gentleman 
was elected. In the succeeding election for members to the Legislature, 
out of that 23, but three of those who were candidates for re-election, 
were returned; and since that time others of that number have been thrown 
aside by their party. 

That it may be seen with what zest the Whig party voted against Mr. 
Smith in this election, and also in what estimation he is held by that party 
as an efficient advocate of the Democratic cause, the following circum- 
stance, believed to be substantially correct, is here narrated. A leading 
Whig politician came to Richmond during this election, and when some 
of his party spoke of casting their votes for Mr. Smith, he said with 
warnith, alluding to Mr. Smith’s election to the office of Governor, ‘ You 
have got the lion chained, in God’s name keep him so. Jo not Jet him 
loose in the campaign of 1848, by electing him to the Senate.” 

In December, 1845, Mr. Smith was elected Governor of Virginia for 
three years from the 1st January, 1846. This was a highly popular ap- 
pointnient ; and under the then and present circumstances, the most judi- 
cious selection that could have been made. The existing war with Mexico 
required Governors of states who were prompt to conceive and energetic 
to execute the measures demanded by the crisis. 

Governor Smith is an informed, practical and patriotic statesman. No 
sickly sentimentality and closet philanthropy sway his mind and acts, These 
enervating affections, which have caused others to forget the honor and in- 
terests of their country, and have made them willing, in a spirit of cabal, to 
see that country ignominiously confess to the crimes of injustice, robbery 
and murder, have no place in his mind. Patriotism with him, as in the 
days of the ancient republics, is an overshadowing virtue. The love of 
country, which led him in his boyish days, during the war of 1812, to seek 
a midshipman’s warrant, yet moved his heart. Its fires had only slumbered, 
to be rekindled with freshness and brilliancy, when the stirring cccasion 
should arise. The Mexican war afforded an opportunity to Governor Smith 
for the frequent and eloquent expression of the patriotic impulses which 
glowed in his bosom, and urged him to give early, practical form to the 
prompt measures which his vigorous mind had conceived. 

Governor Smith’s messages bear striking characteristics of his mental 
constitution. They are bold, original, fervid and eloquent. In these he 
again displays the radical and progressive features of his mind. While for 
the Union he cherishes the most profound regard, for his native state he 
feels inteuse affection, Her people esteem and honor him; and her pro- 
gress in wealth and happiness occupies his anxious thoughts. He desires 
to see her rivalling the most prosperous of her sister states in their advance- 
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ment in the arts, sciences, popular education, and internal improvemer ts. 
He sympathises with the masses, and by all his official acts, seeks their en- 
lightened elevation in the scale of moral and intellectual being. 

Upon the subject of internal improvements in the state, which have been 
permitted to languish through neglect, he recommended a speedy and rad- 
ical reform. His projet for connecting Richmond with the Southern and 
Western states, bringing their trade and travel through Virginia, though 
at first vehemently opposed as too expensive, has at last awakened the atten- 
tion of the people to the importance of the subject, and is beginning to 
receive their approval and support. The scheme is a grand and expensive 
one; but, if consummated, must amply repay the state and remunerate the 
private stockholders. To Richmond it will be of incalculable advantage, 
making it the rival city of New-Orleans. When Gov. Clinton, of New- 
York, proposed to construct the Erie Canal, it met with similar opposition, 
and was considered chimerical. But it was projected and completed by 
untiring exertion, and well repays the great outlay required in its construc- 
tion. ‘The same auspicious results we would venture to predict for the ef- 
forts of Gov. Smith. Few messages have been more extensively read in 
Virgiuia, than those of Governor Smith; none, perhaps, have elicited so 
many complimentary notices, at home and abroad, from both political 
parties. 

Governor Smith is an honest politician. Party has honored him, and 
placed him in his present elevated position in his native state.— 
He professes to be a party man, and makes no concealment of his 
principles of action. He is a democrat from profound conviction; not 
merely because the party to which he belongs is the one of power and pro- 
gress. He believes that the principles and measures of his party will dig- 
nify, elevate, and perpetuate the institutions of his country. Unlike many 
leaders in both parties, who, with a suppressed contempt for the opinions 
and actions of the people, are always hesitating and uneasy Jest they may 
fail to catch the popular breeze, he, with a just regard for their opinions, 
and a heartfelt sympathy with their movements, always takes his position 
firmly and at orice, confidently relying upon their virtuous intelligence for 
the approval of his course. Believing that an uncandid and timid policy is 
never wise, he has ever courted, rather than shunned responsibility. Ilence 
has arisen his character for boldness as a politician; his great popularity 
with the people, and the enthusiasm with which they greet his appearance 
among them; the excessive jealansy of his rivals; the extreme bitterness 
towards him of the opposition ; and the success of his political career. 

Governor Smith’s life and character are the result of republican institu- 
tions. In their progress he has been raised to the surface, and to emi- 
nence—a striking effect of their silent and powerful action. His character 
is original and decided in its cast, and peculiar to a republic ; his spirit, 
like that of the age and his party, onward, progressive, and reforming. 
He has no latent and scarce-concealed dread of the wild excesses of the 
people. The opposition in his native state both fear and hate him. Still 
he does not hesitate. With a sacred regard for constitutional restrictions, 
he plainly and boldly recommends his measures of reform and performs his 
acts, honestly avowing his principles of action, and leaving to his friends 
the vindication of his character, and to the test of time the wisdom of his 
measures, His friends cheerfully perform the one, and await with confi- 
dence the result of the other. ; 

In his social relations, the character of Governor Smith shines with con- 
spicuous lustre. He is affable, just, kind and generous to all; like the 
man of the Hermitage, devoted and true to his friends. 
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With a healthy and vigorous physical frame, Gov. Smith possesses an in- 
tellect of a superior order, combining, in a rare and happy manner, and to an 
eminent degree, the powers both of argument and declamation. He has pro- 
foundly investigated and analyzed political questions ; and combines the 
results of his research, and presents them in a style at once perspicuous, 
nervous and eloquent. ‘This has rendered him eminent as a political deba- 
ter, and given him a high and enviable position in the catalogue of distin- 
guished American democratic statesmen. 

Governor Smith will retire from the gubernatorial chair of Virginia on 
the 1st of January, 1849, one of the most popular of the many distin- 
guished citizens who have filled that high office. The powers of a Virginia 
governor, although very limited in extent, have not been permitted to re- 
main dormant in his hands. He has chosen,’ in no instance, to play the 
part of an automaton, in order to gain the praise of his political enemies, 
or to avoid the charge of violating the demands of established usage ; but, 
like the present democratic governor of Pennsylvania, he has always ad- 

vanced, directly and fearlessly, in the exercise of his own sound discretion, 
to the performance of his constitutional duties. 
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THE VINE AND THE OAK, 


A vine that clung to an oak in its pride, 
And drank the nourishment drawn from its side, 
Grew strong and broad in its green coiling 

height, 
But stronger still in its own giddy sight, 
Broke trom the oak in an evil starr’d hour, 
And toss’d its head to display its vain power; 
The storm king gnashed his white teeth at the 
sight, 
And swept it off in retributive might; 
For the thing that reaches too high and wide, 
Shall draw the red lightning’s stroke to its 
side. 
It clung round each tree as it swept along, 
But it passed anheeded by all the throng ; 
None cared to look at a fulse one so vile 
With bow or nod, or with welcoming smile, 
And the vine was thrown in its early prime 
Amid nettles and weeds in filth and slime. 


But the ozk stood still in its lonely glade 
With its furrowed sides that the vine had made, 
Like the bird that had given its own life’s 
blood 

To cherish and feed its featherless brood, 

The deep winding grooves, like the serpent’s 
track, 

Were piereed by the storm, and the sap 
shrunk back 

(The mark of guile that it touched in its rise, 

Was the track of the fiend in Paradise ;) 

And svon with a solemn and rustling sound 

The leaves fell withered and dead to the 
ground ; 


Lancaster, Jan.1, 1848, 


The sun shone forth, and the moistening rain 

Was shel upon hill, an tdale, and broad plain; 

The trees put for.h their rich foliage green, 

Natnre wae dressed in her rich vernal sheen, 

But the oak stood shorn of its dark green 
dress, 

The victim lost of a faithless embrace ! 

A beacon to warn the confiding one 

To trust in nought but a cold heart of stone. 


Thus upon earth—when the heart’s fondest 

tie 

Is severed by faithlessness, both must dic; 

The union of hearts is the soul's deep well 

Where rrurn in her purity loves to dwell, 

As clear and bright in the heart’s faithtul love 

As the chrystal fountain that’s floating above, 

When the well is broken the deep clear flood 

Runs bubbling and purpled with streams of 
blood, 

And rruri, in deep agony, shrieking. flies 

To her sisters bright, the stars in the skies, 

(The glittering sentinels, night and day 

That watched in the well where their sister 
lay.) 


The pledges of love we may never reclaim 
Without perjury, treachery, sin and shame; 
The bolt that strixes such true friendship apart 
a en ‘k to the breast that directed the 
art; 

The strong one may pull down the temple’s 
proud walls, 

But its a shall cover them both when it 
falls. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Durtxe the past month the chief feature of the Markets has been the character of the 
news from Europe. The political revolutions taking the character in France of a dis- 
ruption of the relations heretofore existing between capital and labor. 

The financial panic prevalent there cannot but be regarded as in a great degree artifi- 
cial, and the result of the policy of the new government, the active members of which 
do not scruple to avow the motives of the revolution to be a struggle between the 
working people and the Bourgeoise, or, as expressed in the language of a leading mem- 
ber: “ By Bourgeoise, I mean all those who possess capital, who work with means of 
their own, and are not dependant on others. The people, is the whole body of citizens 
not possessing capital, and depend completely on others.” The theory of those most in- 
fluential in the government, and who profess the Communist and Fourierite philosophy, 
is, that the people have certain rights, of which they are deprived by the holders of 
capital ; that the revolution of 1830 was for the benefit of the latter against the titled 
nobility, and the present revolution is of the people against the Bourgeoise—that is to 
say, for the benefit of those without capital against those who have it. In accordance 
with this philosophy the Provisional Government decreed that the government is bound 
to give work and wages to all who demand it, which of course must be at the expense 
of the tax-payers. The financial policy of the new government is that of the anti-bullion 
party of England; viz.: that there shall be no fixed standard, but that a paper currency 
should issue convertible in coin at the market price of the day; or, in other words, ac- 
cording to the depreciation of the paper. The efforts to carry out this branch of the 


policy it is, which has prodaced the financial panic, and decreed the suspension of the 
Bank of France in the following terms: 


“The Provisional Government, considering the deliberation of the Council-General of 
the Bank of France, dated this day :—Considering that for some days past the demands 
of re-imbursement made on the bank are in great number, and threaten to drain its 
metallic reserve. Considering that this situation places the bank in the alternative, either 
of stopping its discounts, or of obtaining the anthorization of no longer effecting its pay- 
ments in specie. Considering that the suspension or even the restriction of the discounts 
of the bank would give a fatal blow to industry and commerce. Considering that 
this suspension would cause on all sides the forced stoppage of labor, and would plunge 
the laboring classes into utter misery. Considering, iu consequence, that far from allow- 
ing the suspension or restriction of the discounts of the bank, the government of the 
Republic ought to furnish this establishment with the means of procuring industry and 
commerce powerful instruments of credit. Considering that it is indispensable to secure 
to Paris the specie belonging to the Treasury, and which is disposed at the bank. Con- 
sidering that the really flourishing state of the bank, and the guarantee formally stipulated 
of the limits of its emissions, give to the public every desirable security. Upon the propo- 
sition of the minister, decrees: Art. 1. From the very day of the publication of the present 
decree, the bills of the Bank of France shall be received as legal money by public establish- 
ments and by private individuals, Art. 2. Till farther orders, the bank is dispensed with the 
obligations of paying its bills in specie. Art. 3. In no case the sum of the emissions of 
the bank, and its branch banks, shall be allowed to exceed three hundred and fifty mil- 
lions. Art. 4. In ordec to facilitate circulation, the Bank of France is authorized to emit 
coupures, which, however, shall not be inferior to 100f. Art. 5. The dispositions of the 
present decree are applicable to all the comptoirs the Bank of France has established in 
the departments. Art. 6. The Bank of France is to publish its situation in the Moniteur 


every week. 
« Given at Paris, in the Council of the Government, March 15, 1848.” 


That institution was never stronger than at the momentiof its stoppage, as compared 
with previous returns. Its leading features were as follows: 
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BANK OF FRANCE, 














Sept., 1847. Dec., 1847. March 15, 1848. March 22. 
Circulation......... francs. . 230,143,811... 234,180,423... .273,404,250.... 283,077,550 
Public Deposites. woceccew ee 66,566,476.... 65,342,280.... 42,245,092..... 19,759,754 
PORTING 66 cnn onnsn~ enn ne. SARs Bateuns, AO eadlse ccs Bi SlBEe cas 77,272,963 
Immediate Liabilities....... 346,397 .536.... 438,857,838... .397,267,951.... 380,110,267 
Specie SG a% Sess awe. VIC KE 94,580,323... . 109,642,350... . 123,843,509.... 108,244,516 
Discounts...... 2... «.+-~-- 201,377,567... . 183,105,458... .303,377.611....301, 159,031 


Stock sold to Russia, unpaid..14,449,994.... 6,348,408.... 1,807,389.... 1,377,887 
The liabilities had been increased, it appears, by liberal discounts, yet the specie re- 
serve of the bank was large, and amply able to meet the demand. The suspension, 
under the circumstances, is clearly a nefarious trick of the Communist leaders to enable 
them to make indefinite advances to meet the boundless demands from the people, 
which the principles they have enunciated have already called into existence. M. Louis 
Blanc, in addressing the people on the 17th March, used the following expressions : 

“ The peril would be great for the holders of capital and the instruments of labor, if 
they refused the concessions, which the natural progress of ideas, and the great act of 
emancipation just accomplished, commanded.” 

What “ concessions” he requires of capital he does not clearly state in words, but it is 
©vident, if the “ people” are to be supported by government, the means must be de. 
rived from capital. The proposition thus simplifies itself into a general robbery of the 
rich for the benefit of the mass of the people. ‘This is, in fact, the genius of the provisional 
government. This theory it is, with which the most villainous demagogues are leading 
the people, while themselves are plundering tbe nation’s treasury. 

The decree of suspension clearly indicates that the bank will be placed under a bureau 
of the government, and become a source of financial aid. The words are as follows: 

“ Considering in consequence, that far from allowing the restriction or suspension of 
the discounts of the bank, the government of the Republic ought to furnish this estab- 
lishment with the means of procuring industry and commerce powerful instruments of 
credit.” 

Thus the history of the assignats is to be repeated with the issue of every dollar. In 
accordance with this view, the government decreed the suppression of all other banks, 
and relied upon the main bank for a loan of $50,000,000. The depreciation will 
become greater, and as this paper is made a legal tender, it involves the ruin 
of all outstanding debts, and the payment of government dividends in this stuff will 
render the “ rentes” valueless, as well as the income of all other property. The prices 
of specie, goods, and other products of industry, rise rapidly in proportion as valued in 
paper. Hence the holders of goods will suffer only from the general stagnation of trade, 
aud in this respect only will other countries having dealings with France be injured. 
All the leading banking houses, and all such as deal in credit, must snugly close their 
business, as they are doing. If their collections are only in worthless paper, they cannot 
honor in specie bills running upon them from other countries, hence the return of a great 
many bills, and the issue of orders from the most eminent houses to draw no more on 
them. It is a matter of good fortune that, for the last six months, bills here have been 
bought with the greatest caution, and therefore the amount outstanding must be much 
less than is usually the case at this season; nevertheless, three of the most eminent 
French houses in New-York have been obliged to give way to the pressure. 

The subject of our trade with France is, just now, one of exceeding interest, inasmuch 
as that a new government, avowing new principles, and utterly discarding all the old ex- 
clusive theories—heir-looms of despotism—bas been installed in France. More particularly 
in respect to the operations of commerce may the laws of France be expected to be 
modified ; and it becomes the duty of Congress, instead of passing empty resolutions in 
approval of the course of events there, to modify in a substantial manuer the restrictions 
that bear most heavily upon French trade. The first commercial treaty ever made by 
the United States was with France, in 1788, by Benjamin Franklin on one band, and an 
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enlightened French Minister on the other. The principles acknowledged in the 
treaty were those of free trade, suited to the progress of the ideas of the world, 
even then, upon that subject. Under that treaty the wade between the two 
countries was large, but the events of revolution supervened, and the policy of 
Bonaparte bemg anti-commercial, the United States were compelled to annul the treaty, 
for its frequent infractions on the part of France. Since that time the monarchial prin- 
ciple bas constantly straggled for the mastery, and its principles are eminently anti-eom- 
mercial. The empire, the restoration and the government of July, have all pursued this 
same course, and France at this moment is almost the oNLY NaTIew oF Evwore WITHOUT 
ComMERCIAL ALLIANCES. The intercourse between the United States and France is 1egu- 
lated by the convention of 1822, which admits the goods and produce of either nation, 
imported direct; and many discriminations are made in favor of French vessels. Never- 
theless, the trade between the two countries has continued slowly to imerease ; the re- 
quirements of the French people in respect of United States produce being continually 
greater. In order to understand the nature of the trade as it at present exists, we have 
compiled from official sources the imports and exports for the year 1846. The exports 
of United States products are as follows : 


EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES PRODUCE To FRANCE 1N 1846. 


Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 
Oil, Sperm, galls.......... 2,898 Flour, bbls $417,003 
“ Whale, “ . ’ Indian Corn, bush 
Whalebone, lbs.. .......607,693 | Rice, tes, 
Candles, Sperm, lbs Cotton, lbs 


Naval Stores, bbls. 12.830,...-2 14,168 | 
2,163 179,775 


Spirits Turpentine, galls..3,416..... 
Sey SB no a0 00% 05 00% 7,909,688 


sc aliiou. -«+ 293,028 


Pork, bbls. 
Pt Ch nuinosnesaess 1,555 > ...-197,215 | 


Lard, lbs. 

W heat, bash 33,916.....2219,077 ————— 

$13,601,650 
There was a considerable increase in the aggregate for the year 1847, but ihe details 

have not yet emanated from the department. As compared with former years, the do- 


mestic exports to France, distinguishing the proportion carried in United States vessels, 
were as follows: 


EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES PRODUCE TO FRANCE, 
Am, Vessels, Foreign Vessels. Total. 

$8,330,200. ... ..... $594,836 $8,895,045 
MERGGts Vewlhe doea ye te wetee LT BS vag oe cskay OP ROORscccsacyes 9,901,146 
WR sesh sl bes osd cae » 15,541,277 1,476,021.........17,015,298 
MA Das a6 dike dscanssad conse DO FABDMB: ca « -«++ 822,846... 11,570,772 
IBAA: cn0.44 opin odeanncens UR tae ee 2 13,066,212 
PER det kis 46445) coe, ---- 11,630,767 DEE wesc cose. 12,330,171 


12,616,722 
16,707,605 


The increase, it is observable, was important; but it will also be remarked that daring 
the 17 years under Louis Philippe, the exports to France increased but in a very small 
degree. The principal items of export are cotton and tobacco. The former pays 12 per 
cent, duty, while that sent te Germany and England is free. This disadvantage will, no 
doubt, be removed from the French manufacturer. The royal monopoly of tobacco will 
also be abolished, and it is probable that the exports will so increase, that accounts be- 
tween France and the United States will more nearly balance than heretofore, The im 
ports from France for the year 1846, were as follows : 
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IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM FRANCE. 
1846 Quantity. Value. 
Specie. Sewing Silk, lbs.........30,953... .. $180,005 
Copper Plates 3 | Silks, Pongee, etc. lbs, ..653,950 7,191,715 
SORE DORs 5 olan cccpagesvcnccssnucss 32,522 We ogo 108 scec cn ca thnlt 
Other free articles 766,941 j 


$917,332 | Flannels, yards 
1,330,701 | Carpets, “ 
Shawls, Merino Wine, Sherry, gallons 
Blankets over 75 cents “ Champagne “ - 139,721....... 402,127 
Worsted Stuffs q « Port *¢ 180,428... cece ,»-- 62,509 
“* Claret & Red, 1,553,867 
“ White, galls... .467,486 
Brandy, ee 
Cottons, dyed , Cordials, “ 
Almonds, ibs....... . «»G88,284,..00 .+-57,542 
Prones, 282, 160.....«.--34,122 
Indigo, 
Ochre, 
Gloves, doz 
Boots and Shoes, pairs, 17,466 
Skins, doz 8,024 
Other specific duties...... ontétedeek = 290,751 


Total Specific Duties $10 £88,324 
“ad valorem 12,405,656 
Leather “ ' Oo DR nanseiwerbeannls atncapens Sita 


W ood —— 

Glass “ po $23,911,312 
Bonnets, straw, &c : In American vessels......-..-.«-.22, 860,641 
ee rere 18.654 | In Foreign Gp guausmmeb ann 1,050,671 
Furs 

Watches, Jewelry, & 

Wool under 7 cents 

Other advalorem 


Total advalorem......«.....$12,4(5,656 | 


The largest proportion of the trade is in United States vessels. It will be observed 
that the description of articles received from France is that which is most highly taxed 
under the present tariff, which in fact increased the duties on French products, a fact 
which should be taken into consideration in connection with our probable nearer com- 
mercial relations with that power. 

The whole business with France for 1846, seems to have been as follows: 


Exported Domestic Produce $13,579,650 
a Foreign Goods, ... 0. ..-- 0.00 ese cseeee . 86,155 
| RE a re $13,665,815 
Imported Goods 23,799,966 


—_— 


Excess Goods imported $10,134,151 
Exported United States coin 
“ Foreign 1,173,436 
Bills, mostly en England 8,738,715 
$10,134,151 


This is assuming that the official figures are those actually realized for merchandize 
both ways, and without taking freight into account. The actual difference will make 
the amount of bills to be sent greater or less, according to circumstances. Thus bills on 
London are met by the excess of produce purchased by England of the United States, 
over the amount of goods bought by the latter of her. If France now increases her pur- 
chases of United States produce, the amount of these bills required will diminish, and 
the gold come from England, if needed. The amount of cash or good bills to be sent 
annually to France, it will be seen, is large; and when the usual modes of remittances 
are as now, somewhat under a clond, the difficulties are likely to be great. 

The loan bill authorising $16,000,000 of new United States Stock, approved. March 31, 
provides for the issue of a stock redeemable in 1868, to bear not exceeding 6 per cent 
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interest, payable quarterly or semi-annually. The stock to be of a denomination not less 
than $50, and to be transferable on the books of the Treasury, or if required, to have 
coupon certificates attached, and to be transferable by delivery without assignment on 
the books of the Treasury. The stock to be advertised not tess than 20, nor more than 
60 days, and not to be sold ander par. $16,000 is appropriated for the negotiation of 
the loan. This is doubtless a very desirable investment, and with the growing abun- 
dance of money there is every reason to hope, as a matter of national economy as well 
as pride, that it will all be taken here- 

The prospect of the market fur United States stocks of all descriptions, appears to be 
very flattering for the future, more particularly should the adopted treaty eventuate in 
actual peace. The amount of stocks due by the states of the Union, was never per sea 
eause of discredit. They are in themselves, in the eyes of people like foreign capitalists 
accustomed to see the most inordinate debts balaneed upon the exertions of a hend{ul of 
people, but an insignificant sum. The American people number 20,000,000, in round 
numbers, of the most active, industrious and thriving race, occupying a country of the 
most prolific wealth. This people owe, if we allow the national debt to be $100,000,000, 
and it is actually, including the new loan, but $61,000,000, an aggregate of $338,000,000, 
or £66,330,000. This debt is with us, doubtless, a serious matter, but in the eyes of for- 
eigners not so; Great Britain, for instance, with a population of 20,000,000. It was, 
exclusive of Ireland, 18,664,761 in 184+. The debt is £772,530,758. As Ireland can- 
not be depended on for this debt, it may be all charged upon the English, and amounts 
to $190 per head, against $7 per head of debt im the United States. This English debt 
represents property once had and spent, gone fer ever. A large portion of that in the 
United States represents substantial public works, worth the money they cost. Holland 
has a population of 2,915,396, about as many as New-York, and the national debt is 
£165,000,000, say $825.000,000—$275 per head. Other cowitries of Europe are no 
better off. Now bankers and stock-jobbers, who have been helping to create such debts, 
by collecting the savings and surplus revenues of rich and poor, and investing them in 
these securities, were not frightened by a debt of $7 per head due by the United States, 
When, however, the people of the indebted states, swindled by bankers and whig legis- 
lators, aud irritated at the squandering of the money, not only refused to pay, but denied 
the validity of the debt, they became alarmed, not at the actual loss of the money due 
them, but at the influence of the example upon the people of Europe. The debts due 
them were created without the assent of the people, from whom was extorted the 
means of paying; and if the principle set up in Mississippi should obtain, that no debt is 
valid unless contracted in accordance with the letter of a law enaeted by the people, on 
what a frail basis rested public securities? This principle has yet to be tested in Europe, 
and we believe few are so sanguine as to suppose that an extensiun of the right of suf- 
frage in Great Britain will not follow the recent events in Europe. As an indication of 
the financial results to be apprebended from the extension of the right of suffrage, we 
may quote from Alison's History of Europe, vol. 4, page 436, Harpers’ edition = 

“If Great Britain wants to shake off its national debt, it has only to extend the suffrage 
in any cousiderable degree, and the burden will not stand three months.” 

These are the apprehensions entertained by the aristocratic and monied classes in re- 
lation to the effects of democratic influence, and they al! have triumphantly appealed to 
the United States in proof of what they assert. Among others, the State of Illinois has 
suffered deep damnation for faltering in her payments, and she had great reason for re- 
fusing to pay a shilling. So palpable was the justice of refusing to pay the sums of 
which she had been swindled, that her political leaders dare not tax them. They, 
however, made a new constitution to submit to the people, and that clause im relation to 
the payment of the debt, as follows, they submitted separately : 

“ARTICLE Xy. 


“There shall be annually assessed and collected in the same manner as other 
state revenue may be assessed and collected, a tax of two mills upon each dollar's 
worth of taxuble property, in addition to all other taxes, to be applied as follows, to wit: 
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The fund so created shall be kept separate, and shall annually, on the first day of Janu- 
ary, be appertioned and paid over pro rata upon all such state indebtedness, other than 
the canal and school indebtedness, as may, for that purpose, be presented by the holders 
of the same, to be entered as credits upon, and, to that extent, in extinguishmeut ef the 


principal uf said indebteduess.” 


This is the first instance. probably, in the aunals of government, where the question 
has been submitted to the people themselves, whether they will consent to pay an oner- 
ous, specified tax to discharge a debt. The result has nobly vindicated the honer and 
maguanimity of a free people; bya large majority they have voted to pay the money. 
What can be a better basis for a public security than this free voice of the tax-payers 
consenting to pay itt This assent is become a part of the organic law of the state. 
If repudiation tainted for a time the surface of the national character, the remedy has 
been radical. While European debts are tottering on the verge of revolution, those of the 
United States are becoming ratified through the action of that suffrage, the adoption of 
which, it is held, will be fatal to English securities. Under these circumstances, there 
can be scarcely a doubt but that the United States stocks will, more than ever, become 
favorites from necessity with foreign capitalists. If so, we trust that the capital will 
settle here permanently, and not draw interest out of the country. 

The movement of specie during the past year has been very remarkable throughout 
the commercial world. Larger sums have been transmitted from one country to another 
than have, perhaps, ever before been the case in the annals of commerce. This has 
doubtless been owing, in some degree, to the fact, that the growth of the manufacturing 
and commercial interests of Western Europe, aided by the extension of rail-roads, have 
greatly enhanced the consumption of food in proportion to consumption, and, as @ con- 
sequence, when harvests are not full, the quantity to be sent thither to make good the 
deficit, is annually increasing, and at every recurrence of a harvest below an average the 
quantity wanted is increased. As an indication we may take the quantities of wheat and 
flour, expressed in quarters of wheat, admitted into England at each recurring failure. 
The first large importation was in 1767, up to which time England was an exporting 
country. From the close of the American war she became an importing country; and 
the quantities imported increased as follows: 
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Since 1829, the quantity annually required has been large, averaging more than double 
the deficits during the bad harvests of the year. In addition to these large requirements, 
Western Europe, during the past year, has also required large quantities, both because 
the yield was not quite so great as usual, and because the requirements were greater. It 
is obvious, in the progress of affairs, that if actually the same quantity of food is pro- 
duced in any year as in the preceding there will be a deficit, measured by the increased 
consumption. When the population of Great Britain was but 11,964,303 as in 1811, the an- 
nual increase of consumption was much less than in 1848, when the population is over 
20,000,000. These circumstances, of the supply of food in England and Western Europe 
are they which must force imperatively upon the governments the necessity of “ free 
trade.” It did so last year in England; and France, with Beigium and Helland, are now 
about to be emancipated from monarchial “ protection.” The great want of food last 
year was one cause of the great movement in the precious metals, but the agency of 
steam and the close proximity of the various commercial centres was also a prime agent 
in the singular results, A Parliamentary table gives the following, as the exports of the 
precious metals from England in the years of the greatest movement: 
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EXPORTS OF BULLION FROM ENGLAND. 
Gold. Silver. 
ozs. 


dite ccpaann sbiaitieate > ndlanities te len ine ttn in van 
chnaneep snes ee 

9,617,628 

15,273,779 


The years 1830 to 1833, were years of large export of silver to France, following the 
disturbance in the circulation of the two countries, resulting from the revelation of July, 
silver being the natural currency of France. During the past year the great movement 
has been in gold, and the value, according to the English mint price, would be as follows : 


ozs. 
1,242,637 Value, $23,324,296 
15,273,779 18,328,534 


Total... useie tide Welw Wes wdvEaeL $41,652,830 


This includes some $10,000,000 silver loaned in Jan., 1847, by the Bank of England to 
the Bank of France. The destination of these large exports in 1847 was as follows: 
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The value sent to the United States in gold, was $15,731,701. This is for the year 
ending with December. The importation into the United States, as officially given for 
the years ending Dec. 1, were as follows: 


IMPORTS SPECIE INTO UNITED STATES, YEARS ENDING DEC. l. 


Into . 1847. 

12,814,730 

8,732,382 
Philadelphia 256,001 
ID a hn ans on a0 id we me oii 170,112 
PTE Lis ne ce ones eneiieliod s bee aece, «ee 
New-Orleans ae 1,523,720 
All other places 456,349 


3,468,430 24,153,242 


About three-fifths only of the whole importation into the Union, it would appear, came 
from England. It is observable that the national mint is at Philadelphia, at which place 
about 1 per cent. only of the specie imported arrived, the great mass coming to Boston 
and New-York. The nett import of specie into the United States was $22,213,550, and 
as the expease and risk of sending to Philadelphia is an item which no one will volan- 
teer to pay, the importer of specie deposites his foreign gold in bank, gets a credit, and 
the gold remains in bank subject to the financial operations of foreign bankers, whenever 
their wants require it to be returned to them. This occurred in December, at the close 
of the year to which the returns are made up, and about $48,000,000 has been sent back to 
London, not because it was owing, but by a purely financial operation. A serious revul- 
sion has been saved the country solely through the operation of the Independent Treas 
ury. The cash duties drew into the hands of the department $8,226,516 of specie, of 
which a large portion was in the imported foreign coins; these, instead of remaining in 
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bank subject to shipment, were by the department transferred to the mint and coined 
The amouut coined at the mint for several years has been as follows : 


COINAGE UNITED STATES MINT. 


Copper. Silver. Gold. Total. 
BOGS. 230.2 SS. Sa 2UB: 285 23 3,834,750.......-. 6,108,797... 2465. 11,967,830 
18446 sa see ane 23,987 s. aes .22,2385;550 1.2.26. 225,428,230... 7,687,767 
1845 .p cvecinones $8,948... -nnen- 1,873,200......-.3,756,447......-. 5,668,595 
PREP. as cewesesee (ck ee ree 4,034,177 ...-+..- 6,708,363 
SOUT a ccneaceens C1 BRT occ cece 2,374,450 .......20,221,385...... .. 22,667,652 


The year 1843 was one of the largest coinage previous to 1847, when the accession to 
the national currency became so great. The nationalizing of the importation is the surest 
protection to too sudden depletion, now that the intercourse of nations is about to be 
more free. The power and wealth of England was created when she was a corn export- 
ing country. That wealth was spent in the wars with Bonaparte. The United States 
are now about to become the granaries for Western Europe; and the wealth of those 
nations will be commanded by the farms and plantations of the west and south, 


GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


POLITICAL GOSSIP. 


Scene ts tag Senate or tHe Unitep Srates.—As we are going to press we have 
heard with grief and indignation the particulars of the late disgracefal “scene” in the 
Senate, relative to the recent abduction of slaves from Washington. We mourn over the 
weakness of human reason, when we see a man like Mr. Calhoun, of advanced age, long 
experience, and towering intellect, give himself up, in the face of his country and the 
world, to all the childish excesses of unbridled passion. It is just this defect of his 
character that has destroyed his career ; which has made him unserviceable to his country, 
an injury to his party, and useless to his age. How is it possible to respect a man who 
forgets himself, and the body he should adorn, by conduct and words we could only ex- 
pect in a maniac or acommon driveller. The question of slavery is the rock on which 
Mr. Calhoun has constantly split, instead of being, as with a statesman of any address or 
real patriotism it would have been, a stepping-stone to the highest fame and the loftiest 
preferment. Slavery at the South, notwithstanding the declarations of Mr. Calhoun, and 
his-hot-brained and foul-mouthed followers, and in spite of the incendiary and basely- 
selfish strivings of the hypocritical abolitionists of the “free North,” we assert, and our 
lives and honor on it, that slavery in the South will never break up our glorious Union ; 
will never scatter the stars of our “ thrice-renowned” banner; will never prostrate the 
hopes of humanity, which are all concentrated in our success. No—because the intelli- 
gence of our enlightened people, north and south, east and west, is adequate to settle 
without disunion any differences of opinion or any clashing of sentiment, which may at 
any time occur between them, and that without the aid of Messrs. Calhoun & Co., or 
the odious counsels of that miserable faction of fools and fanatics headed by Messrs. 
Hale and Giddings. We shail not waste a word on the disgusting rant of Foote, of Mis- 
sissippi, who proclaimed his ferocious aspirations after a hangman’s job, whose functions 
he is evidently much better fitted to perform than those of a Senator. We protest, in 
the name of the honorable body to which he belongs, of the noble state whose dignity 
be has lowered, and of our common country, which he disgraces, against language and 
sentiments which the most abandoned leader of a street mob would hesitate in this 
country to utter, but which this senseless demagogue hoped would procure him notoriety. 
We are sure that Mr. Calhoun must blush to be found for a moment in such company. 
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The slave property of the South is properly secured under the guarantees of the Consti- 
tution, and though we shall ever yearn, with the concurrence of the South, to get rid of 
this cursed legacy of English cruelty and avarice, yet we should no more think of steal- 
ing, or invading it, than committing highway robbery. We know there is a way of 
gradually effecting a solution of this difficulty, and we are equally sure that the South 
will lead the way in it. But this is not the place, nor is the time yet come for the 
statement of propositions that will put an end for ever to the Presidential hopes of 
Messrs. Hale, Giddings, and gang. 


Ratirrcat‘on oF THe Treaty wits Mextco.—From information, which has reached 
us from the highest sources, we have no hesitation in predicting the immediate settlement 
of our difficulties with our intractable neighbors of Mexico. It is unnecessary to doubt 
for a moment all the advantages to us of this improved state of things, for they are evi- 
dent at a glance. The reduction of our enormous expenses by the withdrawal of our 
army, and the cessation with it of the excessive jobbing which has been so long going 
on, are among the most palpable. It is a matter of little consequence to the country 
whether the treaty is acknowledged by the governments which succeed the present one 
or not, for it is certain they will never attempt to interfere with its stipulations for two 
reasons: first, they will never raise the requisite force to do it with any chance of suc- 
cess ; and next, they will be so absorbed in their intestine struggles that their attention 
will be wholly occupied at home. By the treaty we have a legal and a moral title, in the 
face of the world, to the lands we shall hold under it, and this is worth the money, but 
not the blood, that has been spent in obtaining it. 

Now that the war is done, and it may no longer embarrass the government, or endan- 
ger the country’s interests by avowing it, we declare our hearty detestation and horror of 
all wars, and of this among the rest. We think it useless to find fault with this man or 
that, for if the public opinion of the country were fully made up against such ferocious 
and brutal modes of settling differences, no man, or set of men, be they President or 
Congress, would dare to fly in the face of it. Weare not so Quixotic as to say that all 
wars are absurd, and ére destined to die away ; for, as long as human passions survive 
they will occasionally occur; and if the cause be just, the good may regret it, but the 
wise cannot condemn. Whether the Mexican war was of that description, is a 
subject which we have heretofore elsewhere discussed. If democratic doctrines do not 
tend directly towards diminishing wars, by removing causes of quarrel between man- 
kind, then we have greatly mistaken their beneficial and humanizing nature. 


i 


The thought of change naturally suggests that immediate to us—the code of jadicia 
procedure passed by the Legislature of this State, and which on the first of July will 
come into action. Expedition in justice has ever been held desirable. Whatever un™ 
necessarily retards it can be considered in no other light than an evil, and its removal a 
reform. Custom ceases to hallow, and of things unworthy of regard is vulgar admiration 
of obscurity. Luminous simplicity is essential to the legitimate action of justice. The 
contrary is liable to hide the merits of a case, and with such difficulty closes subjects of 
litigation that numbers thereby are repelled from seeking redress ; many, again, are de- 
feated, neither knowing how or why. The supplementary code now in force engages 
the intense interest of legal minds. The courts are consequently largely attended and 
exhibit unusual signs of life. Here and there is heard a savage grumble, the expectation 
of a mind that finds the partial result of a life of study thrown away, and tyros, else bound 
over to silence, practising with the most perfect ease. Several of the profession are to be 
daily seen coiled up like serpents who have lost their stings or been rendered torpid. 
Anon from one of these, the loser of a cause, comes an ill-boding rattle intimating enmity 
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with the code as cause of failure. The hammers of a number may be heard building 
each other up in the notion of its want of legality. 

Notwithstanding, disinterested and intelligent minds who have considered its relation 
and bearings give it their suffrage and express admiration, while enlarging on its multi- 
form effects. Such codes of procedure can only be perfected by experience; yet the 
very intention is characterized by wisdom, and will be productive of good. We regard 
it as the commencement of an important digest of law in all its departments. 















The city election has set to rest a vast amount of imaginary troubles and political specu. 
lation. With those who can attract the favorable notice of the elected, probably more 
thought is at present expended on gifts than on reforms. The petitioners are already an 
armed multitade, and we wish them all success. The early proceedings of the Council 
will determine the current of their course. It is in their power, by the vigorous dis- 
charge of pledges to secure re-election, in addition to unchallenged power. A year 
may easily come to nothing both to themselves and the city as with those who having had 
the same powers and same opportunity, have disregarded both. Each Board will have 
sufficient duties to make itself honorably famous if it so think fit. Let moral courage be 
shown; the motive will not be misunderstood or the reward ungranted. By the exercise 
of a faithful and vigilant energy the Council will bat coalesce with the spirit of the age, 
which is to subvert what is useless, control what is erratic, and call into action and ad- 
vancement what may minister to general happiness and good. 
















THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 











As we constantly predicted from the wretched mismanagement of the Astor Place 
Opera, this noble enterprise has at last come to the ground. One only wonder is, that it 
struggled along half the time it did. The successful establishment of the Opera 
here required, before all, a skillful manager, whose whole time and attention should be 
devoted to the business in hand, where his interests as well as his pride should be em- 
barked. Such a person would have studied the taste and temper of the public, and 
afforded such amusement as would secure their enthusiastic patronage, and enliven their 
interest in hiscontinued success. With the adroitness of avigilant man of business he would 
have seized every occasion of improving his position and strengthening his resources. If 
an opportune occasion had offered for employing his troupe in a concert with effect, or 
letting his House for a series of brilliant balls; or if, after well-concerted preparations, he 
saw the facility of drawing profit from the pockets of the dilettanti of other cities, he 
would have availed himself of each and all of these opportunities to swell the amount of 
his gains and guarantee the success of his undertaking. But in place of this sagacity, 
industry, unity, and energy, we have seen nothing from the beginning but down-right 
stupidity, vacillation, neglect, and incompetency on the part of the ostensible management 
and the thousand and one secret committees who have presided over the Astor Place 
Opera. We said before, our wonder is that it lasted solong. To show at a glance the 
nature of the errors committed, we will first point to the performances. Instead of 
producing in turn operas of different styles, now serious, then gay; above all, operas 
where the libretto was essentially dramatic, and the music pleasing and facile, we have 
had a series of operas either worn thread-bare in past years, or novelties without attrac- 
tion of plot, and of noisy and unmelodious music. Instead of Rossini we have been stunned 
with Verdi; instead of Semiramide, laGazza ladra, la Cenerentola, Barbiere di Seviglia, 
we have endured ii Guiramento, Rabucco, Beatrice di Tenda, every one of which succes- 
sively failed, as might have easily been foreseen. The next folly was to rush into 
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unnecessary expenditure of all kinds, more particularly in adding useless and unattractive 
artists to the troupe at exorbitant salaries. 

Another outrage on the rights of the subscribers was removing a portion of the troupe 
to a neighboring city, though engaged and paid for here. The last absurdity we think it 
worth while to notice, was the sudden withdrawal of the whole troupe without permis- 
sion, or even previous announcement, to Philadelphia. The Opera House was thus shut 
up for some weeksin the midstof the seasons, and by not giving due notice of its temporary 
retirement an opportunity was thrown away of securing several overflowing audiences: 
As to the chief question as to whether an Italian Opera is possible in New-York, we 
hesitate not to express our decided affirmation. The audiences this winter, who have 
come for mere love of the thing, and not, as we have shown, in hope of entertainment, 
is positive proof of the safety of the enterprise. What with fashion and love of music, an 
abundant and yearly increasing audience can be found in New-York who will easily 
defray the expenses of a good Italian Troupe. The city of Havana isa case in point. 
Their means are far more limited than ours, and were we blesssed with a manager half 
as skillful as Don Marty, double the sum he has at command might annually be secured 
here before the curtain rose for the winter. 

The only chance then, for the future success of the Opera in New-York, is the abdica- 
tion immediate and forever of all Sanquiricos and Pattis; of all Albinolas and set ; of all 
five years’ and one year’s committees, who, though composed of respectable gentlemen, 
are profoundly ignorant of the mysteries of theatrical management, and who, more than - 
all other causes, have contributed to the downfall of the Opera House. Ifa good mana- 
ger can be found, who will add some efficient artists to the acknowledged favorites we 
possess in Truffi, Beneditti, Beneventto and Rossi; who will reduce all superfluous expen- 
diture and prevent needless outlay in scenery, dresses, &c., and above all, renew none of 
the atrocious blunders of the past season, then we shall have to congratulate the lovers of 
art and the patrons of a refined amusement, on the final establishment on a lasting founda- 
dation of an Italian Opera in New York. There is one suggestion, we think it necessary to 
make, even to the paragon of a director, whose coming we abide, and that is to abridge 
the Opera season to forty performances at the outside. In neither London nor Paris 
where the musical population is a hundred fold greater than ours, does the fashionable 
season extend over four months, and often not that, It is ridiculous to expect the same 
audience in New-York to come three times a week for months hand-running to see 
half a dozen operas repeated, ad nauseam. It is enough te throw them into spasms at the 
mere name of opera for ten years afterwards, and Rossini himself would have forsworn 
his art if he had ever been compelled to undergo a similar ordeal. Flesh and blood can’t 
stand it. If the opera season opened in November and closed in March, the public 
would be satisfied. We think, besides, it would be expedient after twenty performances 
to suspend for six weeks, and visit Philadelphia and Boston for three weeks each, and then 
give the remaining twenty nights in New-York, [n this way the relish would last 
and surfeit be escaped. From all we have heard of his tact, industry, and experience, 
we feel sure that Mr. Fry, the popular composer, is very much such a man as the occasion 
requires, and who is capable of carrying the Italian Opera to a successful issue. We are 
almost sorry to see those high-minded artists, whom we have named, engage in the des. 
perate task of giving the remaining twenty nights of the subscription. They will sing 
half the time to empty benches, and waste their fine powers for nothing. The season is 
over, and everybody has had enough; and public attention is so much engrossed in the 
commercial disasters and political excitement of the day, that opera cannot hope to suc- 
ceed by setting up arivalry. It would have been much better for Truffi, Beneditti, &c., 
to have come forward with their benefits, for the public are too just to vent on them the 
shameful faults of secret committees and managers of straw. There is but one opinion and 
one sentiment respecting these distinguished artists, and both would gladly seek an over- 
whelming expression in their favor the first occasion that offers. Their merits as artists 
have been conclusively acknowledged, but their worth as individuals, the town has had 
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no fitting opportunity to reward as it deserves. Let us have their benefits at once, and 
set down the lost nights of the subscription to the account of aforesaid committees: © 


Mr. Forrest.—As we anticipated, the farewell engagement of our distinguished trage- 
dian, at New-Orleans, was enthusiastic and successfal beyond all parallel. The admira- 
tion of his matured powers was never so entirely manifested, and the regret at his unex- 
pected loss, was deep and universal. It was a serious disappointment to his numberless 
friends and well-wishers that he was compelled by circumstances to decline the flattering 
compliment of a public dinner, which would have afforded them the desired opportunity 
of displaying for him the warmth of their regard, and the sincerity of that respect 
which his remarkable talents and excellent conduct in life have so justly awakened im 
their minds for long years past. His departure from New-Orleans, and his retirement 
from the southern stage, have been touchingly and eloquently commemorated in his fare- 
well speech, which we have the pleasure to lay before our readers. 


Farewell Address of Mr. Forrest.—The following is the farewell address of the great 
American tragedian, Mr. Forrest, delivered by him on Friday night at the American The- 
atre, at the close of his engagement at that establishment: 

* Ladies and Gentlemen—The little bell, which, a short time since, sounded for the fall 
of the curtain, rung, also, the knell of my professional existence in your city. Iam now 
no longer an actor among you, and I am come, with a few brief, bat sincere words, to 
thank you—to thank you for the kindness shown me almost a quarter of a century since, 
when, a8 a nameless boy, I first presented myself, a candidate for your favor—to thank 
you for the cheering applause with which you have ever since hailed my exertions—and to 
thank you for this last crowning token of your approbation, this brilliant assemblage, con- 
vened to do me honor, and to grace my final exit from your stage. 

“ T wish to withdraw from the laborious toils of the profession, while yet in the posses- 
sion of an unimpaired constitution—before age has debilitated, or time has shaken my fac- 
ulties; for, I would not, like the worn veteran, ‘ lag superfluous on the stage.’ Besides, I 
wish to engage in another pursuit—one more congenial to my present taste—a pursuit 
which has been rightly characterized by Washington, as the most beautiful, the most useful, 
and the most noble employment of man—the cultivation of the soil. 

“ And now comes one of the most trying moments of my cheequered life—a moment, 
in which one little word will be spoken, which will sever for ever the link which, through 
so many years, has bound me to your service—a word which has been spokeu, and which, 
alas! must be often spoken in this sad, bright world, but never, in the life of him who 
now addresses you, with more regretful, heartfelt emotion, than I now say—Farewell !”” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pride of city is as reasonable and worthy of commendation as pride of country. The 
man who cannot love at home shali hardly be trusted for more expansive sympathies. 
The citizens of New-York have abundant cause to indulge this feeling, alike honorable to 
themselves and creditable to the national character. With increased commercial pros- 
perity and industrial resources, this city has in no way failed of advancement in arehi- 
tectural embellishment. If it has not as Edinburgh and Athens, nay, myriads of cities in 
this country, a boldly variegated ground by which structures may be assimilated to 
scenery, or at least be aided thereby in effect, we have, nevertheless, attained to what 
perfection our resources would hitherto allow in the adornment of private dwellings, 
rivalling those of the far more weaithy in Europe, yet showing with less of costliness 
more of taste. Fine churches, elegant and healthful squares, graceful fountains, have 
long been its gift. Even those simple things called railings—most antique retainers, are 
distinguished in all directions by a tasteful elegance. The width of our streets and 
thoroughfares, contrasting finely with those of the old world,—fur Fleet street, the Strand, 
and Paternoster Row, might ride abreast through its avenues,—shows a glorious faith 
in the increase of traffic. Strangers tell their praise, and we verily believe that every 
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artizan hears from our noble, continued, and extensive embellishments—the work of 
men’s hands—an inspiring call to labor. Even the 

—— “rude expression and untutored air, 

Beyond the power of language will unfold,” 
the sense of the beautiful, the vital power of adornment. The superb magnificence of 
certain portions of our city must exert au exulting and abiding influence on public taste. 
One grand improvement we are especially glad to recognize, if, indeed, it be not at 
the same time an invention, to wit: the enclosure of some part of the widest streets 
for shrubbery, fenced in by ornamental railings, where the same will not interfere with 
public convenience. In the upper part of the city this improvement can be alone ap- 
plied ; but we look to the time when, from the extension of new streets in that direction, 
and continued attention to this feature in their formation, New-York may win the title 


of a city of gardens. 


There is an art of lighting the public streets, partaking in character both of the fine and 
the mechanical, to which we could wish the attention of our authorities directed. Who- 
ever has walked by night the streets of Philadelphia and New-York, must have observed 
the superior illumination enjoyed by the former city. Yet, in a given space more gas is 
consumed in New-York, which has three lamps to each Philadelphian one. The differ- 
ence in effect is occasioned by our having smaller burners. Economy of itself should lead 
to the adoption of the evident improvement thus suggested. Street light is necessary for 
safety as well as convenience and pleasure. The robber in unrelieved shade can easily 
avoid detection. In certain of our new streets no lamps whatever exist, notwithstanding 
that camphine burners which, in use, cost no more than those supplied with the most 
common oil, might, with unimportant and soon reimbursed expense, be mounted on iron 
rods, and so subserve every essential purpose. 


~~ 


Portrait oF Queen Victorgta.—We have never seen a finer picture on exhibition in 
this country than the splendid painting of the “ Queen of England on her Charger,” by 
Uount D’Orsay. Accustomed for years to regard this distinguished nobleman merely in 
the light of a man of fashion, we little dreamt we should one day be called on to renew 
our admiration of him by his now more striking phase of an accomplished artist. His 
merits in this respect are so skillfully treated in the following notice, that we recommend 
it to the perusal of our readers. We think it is hardly necessary to suggest a visit to the 
Gothic Hall to see this noble work of art, whose attraction is sufficient of itself, as the 
crowds who daily flock there abundantly prove. 

The extraordinary talents of Count Alfred D’Orsay in painting and sculpture have Jong 
since attracted the admiration of the fashionable and artistic world of London and _ Paris, 
but are likely, from distance and other causes, to be less known here, where his reputai 
tion, however, as a man of fashion, is fully established. Some careless memoranda of his 
progress in art, therefore, may not be wholly uninteresting. 

For many years the Count was in the graceful habit of beguiling his leisure hours in 
the fashionable pastime of drawing and sketching, till at length growing bolder with 
practice, he ventured his trick of hand in transfering to paper the likenesses of his per- 
sonal friends. The singular fidelity of these off-hand attempts were so remarkable, that 
he was encouraged on all sides to persevere, and his crayon hits, as they may be called 
obtained so much popularity, that at last they figured in all the fashionable print shops of 
London. Scarcely a person of eminence in political or fashionable life but hastened to 
receive so flattering and valuable a souvenir of the admirable skill and amiability of the 
noble artist. The careless ease, and astonishing rapidity with which he threw off these 
pencil portraits, where accuracy of feature blended so felicitously with the peculiar 
expression of each individual, were a constant theme of wonder and praise to ail spec- 
tators. On these occasions, his studio was ordinarily a brilliant drawing-room, his costume 
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d@’artiste, the full dress of elegant society, and surrounded by groups of his noble friends, 
and amidst the gayest conversation, he would, in a brief half hour, execute a sketch that 
in form and feature would throw a professed artist into despair. 

His ambition naturally grew more confident with his unlooked for success, and he 
began to contemplate loftier flights. Buckling on his pallet, he approached with steady 
brush the enduring canvass, where he hoped to leave imperishable proofs of his devotion 
to art. After sufficient practice, which geuius abridged by years of vulgar toil. he selected 
for his essay in portraiture, the striking lineaments of his friend Lord Brougham. 
He felt that his success would carry him, from the celebrity of his subject, at once to the 
topmost round of his aspirations, though it was a perilous undertaking for an artist so 
newly fledged. The result was an inimitable likeness; not merely a cold transcript of 
the feature of the world-renowned lord, but overflowing with that vivacity and signifi- 
cance of expression which is at once his great mental and personal characteristic. At the 
request of all the friends of Lord Brougham, this admirable portrait was sent to the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy, and, for the first time the public was made aware of 
the artistical genius of the celebrated Count D'Orsay. ‘Their incredulity was amusing. 
Accustomed to look upon him as “ the glass of fashion and the mould of form,” to admire 
his exquisite taste in dress, in equipage, and mode of life, they were not at all prepared 
to tind him thus suddenly abandoning the dolce far niente of luxurious habits for the severe 
discipline of a laborious art. It surprised them more than all to discover in his first 
public performance none of those cradities which, from time immemorial, have been so 
indulgently conceded to amateur artists, and more especially when, as in this case, of 
noble rank. The work which boldly challenged their criticism was there confronting 
them in all its maturity of merit, perfect in colour and design, faultless in likeness , and 
overpowering in expression. As their astonishment subsided, their admiration grew, 
and groups, day after day, assembled round this matchless portrait, to shower down their 
praises and plaudits to the forgetfulness of more established names.* 

Count D’Orsay continued from this time to garnish his private gallery with the portraits 
of many of his most esteemed friends and relatives. Lord Lyndburst, Prince Lonis 
Napoleon, his sister, the Duchess of Grammont, the Indian Prince Dwy Tanjore. all in 
turn flitted across his faithful canvass, leaving such indelible expressions of their second. 
selves as startled by their resemblance, and charmed by their execution. The Duke of 
Wellington at last took up his position, and calmly met, as he had done so many other 
fiercer fires, the ardent gaze of the inspired artist. The result was a portrait which wil} 
perpetuate the fame of both hero and painter. It were impossible to lavish too much 
panegyric on this best of the innumerable sketches of “the Duke.” It is the more 
interesting from its preserving one of the last phases of the person of this wonderful 
man. The pallor of ‘advanced age, the shrunken cheek, the falling shoulder, the 
stoop of near fourscore years contrasting with the still martial carriage, the steady 
regard, the stubborn will, as revealed in the eye and lip, all convey a vivid and speaking 
image of this victor of a hundred fights, that will live for ever in the memory of the spec- 
tator. 

But the pictorial triamph of Count D’Orsay is on every side pronounced to be his 
peerless painting of Her Majesty the Queen. There have been various attempts of late 
years at the likeness of Her Majesty, but of them all we may say with Macbeth, “ the 
attempt and not the deed confounds us.” With the exception, perhaps, of the painting of 
our American Sully, there is nothing at all worthy of the royal subject or of high art which 
has been produced, till this splendid work of Count D'Orsay. 

A great deal of flourish was made two or three years since about a picture of the Queen 
by Winterhaller, which, to enhance the effect, was exhibited in a dark room, artfully 
lighted up in the middle of the day. It was full of pretension and trick, garish in color, 
bad in drawing, and without that dignity characteristic of the subject, or likely to 


* We don’t know whether this ; ortrait of Lord Brougham has ever been engraved, but are 
sure such a fac-simile of this great statesman would be highly popular in this country, 
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impress the beholder. It was cried up for awhile by the zealous friends of the artist, 
but has been already forgotten. 

An anecdote touching the origin of Count D’Orsay’s portrait of the Queen has reached 
us, which we insert among the on dits of the day. He was regretting on some occasion 
the absence of evena creditable resemblance of Her Majesty, aud carelessly said, ‘‘ that he 
believed he could paint from memory a better likeness of the Queen than any that had 
been done with sittings.” A noble friend of his, standing by, who never loses the 
ehance of a bet, replied, “I'll wager that you can’t for a thousand guineas.” “ Done,” 
responded the Count, aud be set to work the next day. The secret of his marvellous 
gccess in the likeness cannot be better explained than in his own words. In a late letter 
from him, he remarks:—‘ In general an artist, who is permitted to paint the Queen, is 
allowed two or three sittings at the most, during which he is nervous and in haste; 
whereas I have had, I may say, one hundred and fifty sittings; for my box at the French 
Theatre, as you remember, is directly opposite that of Her Majesty’s; so, after contem- 
plating her features by stealth, I returned each morning to their portrayal. In this way 
it happens that [ have managed to content so highly all the frequenters of the Court, whe 
have declared to me a hundred times, that they prefer this picture to all the other 
portraits of the Queen: besides, the general opinion has pronounced most flatteringly in 
its favour, for among the thousands who visited it at Griffiths’ Rooms, not one dissentient 
voice was heard.”” The rumoar ruas that the Earl of C——d was the first to acknowledge 
the wager won; but the public at large, as well as the world of art, have been much the 
largest gainers. 

We shall attempt no criticism of this noble painting, which in likeness, in artistical skill, 
in spirit and power, is a study for our artists, and a fit subject of contemplation for every 
person of taste. The Quoen, herself, was delighted with it, and Prince Albert, who is a 
distinguished amateur, lauded it in the strongest terms. Landseer, the finest painter of 
animals in Europe, Horace Vernet only excepted, pronounced the horse “a matchless 
work of art;” and Turner; the celebrated English painter, has commended warmly the 
beauty and execution of the landscape. 

The coming of the picture to this country arose from the simple fact of an American 
friend of Count D’Orsay’s seeing it at his house last May, in London, when he extreated 
him to allow it to be exhibited in this country. The Count expressed some apprehension 
that a royal portrait might not be a popular subject in our repulican land; but he was 
assured, that the Americans knew how to draw distinction between politics and art; and 
that the painting of a lovely woman would not be the less admired in despite of her being 
a queen. The fidelity of the likeness alone, it was urged, would be a great source of 
attraction, and its cordial reception by all classes was unhesitatingly guaranteed. There 
need be no fear that American taste was overrated, for crowds are daily flocking to see 
it, whose admiration knows no bounds. We learn the pictare will return to England in 
a few months; meanwhile no small curosity is felt in London to know in what manner 
it has been received here: it may be inferred, that neither the painter, nor the royal 
subject, are indifferent to American criticism. 

It would be unjust to the versatile genius of Count D’Orsay not to make mentivn of his 
remarkable skill in the sister art of seulpture. His well-known equestrian statuettes of 
Napoleon and Wellington, are the admiration of London, and the theme of foreign com- 
mendation. His fine statuette, also, of O'Connell, is admitted on all hands to be the most 
life-like representation of the great Agitator that has ever been given to the public. We 
cannot forbear mentioning the honorable motive which led to its creation. When 
the afflicting accounts reached England last winter of the famine in Ireland, the Count 
bethought himself of the novel and and benevolent idea of executing this statuette, which 
he sent along with the mould to Dublin, and its rapid sale added considerably to the 
resources of the Relief Committee. This admirable gem of art, together with the bust of 
the Countess of Blessington, is on exhibition at the Gothic Hall, with the picture of 


Queen Victoria. 
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Natioxat Acapemy or Desicx.—Pictorial art, though equally unwanting for materials, 
to whatever sphere of existence directed, has entered but slowly and successively on 
each. The mystic and symbolic, the historic, and the tragic, physical or descriptive, 
character—individual and social—have one by one, as though independent, taken isolated 
possession of the canvass at different and distinct periods. But though time is the hour 
in which art must work, it has no rightful dictator but nature, who still dresses herself 
from the wardrobe of ages. While art swerves not from the adoration of nature, she shall 
have power to reproduce all expressions, to embalm thought, and save the lineaments of 
changing beanty, embodying the same in forms which the soul may love and the mind 
ponder forever. This thought came to us as we surveyed the above promiscuous collec- 
tion from the hands of living artists; for in this day all departments are united. The 
primary principles of art, though great, are simple, and so, capable of universal appliance. 
Here is to be seen the calm and sanctified loveliness of some of the ancient masters— 
(a passage of praise, for it is one thing to copy, another to transcribe the features of their 
genius)—the blending of many of truth’s best conceptions, individual forms waiting, as it 
were, for life, lustrous compositions and exact delineations, often more charming, of 
scenery. We rejoice to find our artists less restrained by old forms, and avoiding, to such 
degree, the union of studied attitude with natural beauty. An instance of this fault is 
presented by the May Queen, No. 140. We point this out not from any carping disposi- 
tion, but the rendering a service, the production having much distinguishing merit. The 
Blind Pilgrim, by Wm. Fisher, and the Blind Harper, by C. Mayr, to which the importa- 
tion of a graceful mood was most difficult, are complete triumphs in this respect. Of 
compositions, that of Sunset, by A. Andrews, and Solitude, by T. Doughty; and of exist- 
ing scenes, Franconia Notch, N. H, by W. W. Wotherspoon, deserve, with others, high 
commendation. The department of animals is eminently represented by the works of 
J. W. Audubon. His attainments cope with those of Landseer. The English mastiff and 
the startled deer, on a sporting expedition, once seen, will hardly be forgotten. There 
is in these an accuracy and a freshness, a delicacy of touch, with the exhibition of perfect 
vigor. Though we might not be able, in a lengthened critique, to give unqualified praise 
to other than a fraction of the exhibition, we would, nevertheless, have opportunity to 
bestow on all hands most abundantly. The committee have evidently exercised vigi- 
lance in seeking to exclude what was wretched in design or devoid of feeling—probably 
applying as a test natural arrangement and power of expression. Though several mani 
fest a doubtful taste, few are frigid. Some simple compositions have strong effects—intel- 
ligible truths which leave a pleasing and calm reflection on the mind. Nevertheless 
there is more indication than genuine exhibition of creative power. 

We are confident, that with increased devotion and loftiness of aim, far more might be 
achieved by the same hands. For this creativeness, an intense, pure, and unchecked flow 
of thought is needed. We have long wished to see an essay on the alliance of virtue 
with art. If it be not written, it may be exemplified. In renewing this collection, we 
have been won to the love of many sincere and ardent spirits. To those who ask us 
where to direct their thoughts and how to worship, we exclaim—behold truth, which is 
beauty! It lodges everywhere. Would youevoke it? Do so by inward feeling. 
Would you embody it? Let it not for a moment pess away, but remain a quickening 
portion of yourself. 

{otensity of action ig not essential to a grand production, What is great and noble may 
often be developed in a soft and sweet radiance. Merit will not, for want of gaudy ap- 
pliances, be unappreciated. The American heart is as fully attuned to the seutiment of 
the beautiful, and as delicate as any other. We wish to see the American school of paint- 
ing independent of all other, and marked chiefly by an intimate converse with nature. It 
isa matter of congratulation that our artists, though not wanting in the display of warm 
and bright tints, steadily avoid the profusion of light and cumbrous splendor of the French 
school. 
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Tae History or tak Ten Years, 1830—1840; or, France under Louis Philippe. By 

Louis Blanc. Complete in two volumes, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

This is a most welcome publication at a moment when France is disturbed by the 
falling crash of the dynasty, the nature and policy of which M. Blanc has so faithfully 
portrayed. The views of M. Blanc are those of the Communist philosophy, and it is in 
accordance with this doctrine that the events of this history are measured. The great 
merit of the work, and that which has raised the reputation of the author, is the variet 
and authenticity of the information he imparts in detail, on all the changes of French 
politics since the full of the Empire. The facts, anecdotes, sayings and doings, connected 
with the actors in all the political intrigues of twenty-five years of French history, are 
genuine, and highly instructive. It must be remembered, however, that M. Blanc, like 
all the prominent men of France of the present day, is one of those who has been fortu- 
nate enough to gain the public ear, and to make himself conspicuous by the strangeness 
of his doctrines and the thoroughly reckless and dishonest demagoguism with which he 
abuses the confidence reposed in him, by a people not accustomed to think much for 
themselves. This meretricious reputation has, ia a moment of turmoil. raised him, in 
common with others of similar character, to memberships in the provisional government 
of France. Accordingly, the principles which run through this “history of ten years,” 
are those which are now governing France. The leading one is to array labor against 
capital. The theory of M. Blane, as expressed in his history, is, that the Revolution of 
July was in favor of the Bourgeoise, or possessors of capital, against aristocracy, and that 
the present Revolution is of the people, or those without egies against the Bourgeoise. 
As giving a key to the views of the present government, which has in its hands the des- 
tinies of France and of the cause of human treedom in Europe, the volumes are of the 


highest interest. 
Tae Minstret Piterm. By J. W. Field. Clark, Austin & Co., 205 Broadway. 


This is a very tasteful volume, containing a collection of poems of considerable merit. 


Three Tales by the authors of “Amy Herbert,” “The Old Man’s 
Home,” and “ Hawkstone.” D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 
The popularity of these writers is of itself a guarantee for the excellence of these 
sketches, which are accompanied by six pictures. It appears, from the preface, that 


Tue SketTcHEs. 


these pictures were first sketches, and the tales subsequently written to weave the scenes 
intc a connected story, and the three tales illustrate the same sketches. 
Tae Tuovsanp axp One Nicuts. Illustrated by 600 beautiful designs on wood. 

Harper Brothers. 

This is the 2d number of the most beautiful and convenient form in which these popu- 
lar tales have been produced. The gorgeous and attractive scenery of Eastern life that 
they portray, is well calculated to dazzle the imagination of the young, as well as to con- 
vey pretty accurate ideas of Eastern social life. 


Tae Cuitpren or tar New Forest, By Capt. Marryatt,R.N. Harper Brothers. 

This is a tale of the English Revolution, and of the perils of Charles I., in the year 
1647, and bears the impress of the genius of “ Jacob Faithful.” 

Tae Micitary Lire or Jonny Duxe or Marrsoroven. By Archibald Alison, F. R.S., 
author of the History of Europe. Harper Brothers. 

The late discovery and publication, after a lapse of more than 100 years, of a batch of 
the despatches of the Duke of Marlborough, is stated by the author of the present work 
to have been the cause of his labors. The author tells us, that in reading those des- 
patches he became impressed with the great military skill of the duke, as compared 
with that of modern generals, with whose exploits he had become familiar in writing 
the history of Europe. The total inaccuracy of Mr. Alison as an historian, and his ad- 
mitted utter incapacity to understand ery matters at all, induce a smile at the self- 
satisfied manner in which he undertakes a military biography. As far as the facts are 
derived from authentic ducuments they are doubtless matter of interest. Neither the 
honesty nor the judgment of Mr. Alison are to be trusted in any reasoning, either upon 
interested politics or the rights of the people, against aristocratic rulers. Mr. Alison 
seems always to be laboring under the horror of being haunted with the spectre of de- 
mocracy, and iuvariably ascribes all the misfortunes, natural or artificial, which overtake a 
nation, to the degree in which the people have a voice in the management of their own 


affuirs. 








